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CHAPTER XXXII. 
FLO TO THE RESCUE. 


THE two years and more that passed over the bronze coloured head 
of Flora Vivian since her last visit to London, made a great 
difference in her. She was quite as pretty as ever and as charming ; 
but it was as if time had laid a weight on the butterfly’s wing, 
which had served to steady it. She was more attentive to the 
fussy Colonel, more patient with the exceedingly unfussy Mrs. Went- 
worth, and though she could not refrain from chaffing the Bishop’s 
chaplain wherever she came across him because of his imperturbable 
gravity, she went about occasionally in a subdued and serious 
manner, as if she herself had some idea of the deeper meaning of 
existence. ’ 

She came into the morning-room, one bright November day when 
every beech and chestnut in the woods outside were waking up into 
the full glory of their autumnal beauty by the radiance of the sun, 
with an expression of great resolution on her young face. “I am 
sure that something is up with Beatrice,” she said, as she sat on a 
stool at Mrs. Wentworth’s feet, for she meant to wheedle Aunt 
Carrie into consenting to the plan which she had hatched during the 
night, so it was well to be nice to her at the beginning. ‘* Nobody 
has heard anything of her for ages.” 

‘‘] don’t think she ever wrote very often,” Mrs. Wentworth said 
placidly, as she went on with her knitting. 

‘“‘Oh yes, Auntie, don’t you remember how we used to roar over 


her letters? They were so intensely funny.” 
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No answer, for a stitch had dropped, and the search for it was 
more interesting than anything else to the Colonel’s wife at the 
moment. 

“Do you know what I’ve resolved to do?” resting her soft chin 
on her hand, and summoning all her courage. ‘I am going to see 
her by the next train.” 

‘“‘ What ? going up to Town?” exclaimed Mrs. Wentworth in 
some consternation, though she still pursued the stitch with per- 
sistent zeal. ‘‘ May I ask if you expect me togo with you?” 

‘Not in the least. I am going alone.”’ 

‘Have you asked the Colonel?” 

‘‘ No, because he has driven into St. Christopher’s, and he won't be 
back till too late.” 

“I can’t allow it,” shaking her head. ‘If there is one thing 
more than another against which I set my face, it is allowing girls 
to go about everywhere without so much as a maid to take care of 
them. Your uncle will be going up before Christmas—you must 
wait till then.” 

“T can’t wait another hour” the girl exclaimed, in breathless 
eagerness. ‘I shall be back before you know that I am gone. I 
can't invite myself to stay—but you will send my things directly, if I 
telegraph, won’t you? there’s a dear ?”’ coaxingly, as she jumped up 
—prepared for instant action. 

‘But, Flora, listen to me.’’ Mrs. Wentworth had not yet re- 
covered her stitch so that she could not give undivided attention 
to the subject. ‘You are much too young, but if you must go, 
Stimpson shall go with you.” | 

Stimpson was an antiquated maid who shared her services between 
the elderly lady and the young. She happened to be suffering from 
a violent toothache, so Flora was able to reject her company on the 
score of humanity, and as she eagerly protested that her blue serge, 
black jacket trimmed with Astrachan, black hat with black feathers, 
formed such a quiet and unassuming toilette that no one would 
glance in her direction, and stifled her aunt with so many kisses 
that she forgot all her objections, she carried her point, and started 
off in triumph. It was as we have said about two years and a half 
since she had last stayed in Curzon Street, and it puzzled her ex- 
ceedingly to find a reason for the fact that she had received no second 
invitation. Whenever Beatrice came down to St. Christopher's 
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she seemed just as affectionate as ever, in fact she appeared to cling 
to her more and more as if she were in real want of a sister. Flora 
had enjoyed her visit most thoroughly. If she had not been quite 
so pretty, Lady Crosby would have been delighted to take her 
about, but Millie was too astute to chaperone a girl who might 
deprive her of her own admirers. Lady Malvern, however, came to 
the rescue, and as she had the entrée to every house in the best set, 
the girl went everywhere on the crest of the topmost wave. Society 
laughed to see her sweet young face with the freshness of the 
country upon it, side by side with that of the withered world-worn 
old lady, and Townshend-Rivers said it was like a poem with the 
beginning and the end on the first page. Lady Malvern had allowed 
Mr. Forrester to pay some attention to Miss Vivian, because she 
considered him as one of the most promising young men of the year, 
and the two young people fraternised most cordially. That time 
was now so very long ago, and men forget so easily! Probably 
there would be as much difference between the Val Forrester of this 
November and that June, as between a man at the breakfast-table 
and the same individual the evening before. Every girl who has 
stayed in a country-house knows what a wide chasm divides them. 
As to Val Forrester, Flora had to be left to her own imagination 
entirely. He might be in Persia or South Africa for all she knew to 
the contrary, and yet, with the hopefulness of youth, she looked out 
of the window of her cab with eager eyes, expecting to see him some- 
where about as soon as she reached civilised regions. Of the Falco- 
ners she had heard a‘ good deal by side-winds, for Colonel Went- 
worth often threw out dark hints about the Earl when he returned 
from an occasional visit to his club. She knew that Aunt Judith’s 
cheerfulness deserted her as soon as Beatrice’s name was mentioned, 
and she had heard something about a letter which the Bishop had 
written to his daughter entreating her to endure all things rather 
than create an open scandal, which sent the Colonel into a whirl- 
wind of fury. As he paced the morning-room to work off the steam, 
he appealed excitedly to his wife. 

“If I behaved like that thorough-paced scoundrel—you would 
soon send me about my business, wouldn’t you ?” 

‘TI don't know, dear. Perhaps you wouldn’t go.” 

“* Wouldn't you divorce me like a shot ?"’ returning to the charge, 
though it was like belabouring a feather-bed. 
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‘‘ What an extraordinary question to ask me! But you are not— 
a scoundrel, so I really cannot say,” skilfully evading the necessity of 
a decided answer. 

Flora had listened with a burning sense of wrong in her heart. 
It seemed as if there must be something very awry in the manage- 
ment of the world when such a girl as Beatrice was wedded to a 
monster. Why didn’t he die as so many of the noblest and best of 
England’s sons were being carried off week after week by an attack 
of influenza, or a disaster at sea, or in Africa? She could not imagine 
that anyone on earth would regret him, and yet here he flourished 
like any green bay-tree, as if on purpose to worry other people. 

The cab stopped at Lord Falconer’s town residence, but when she 
was let in, if it had not been for Simmons’ familiar face as he 
stood in the hall, flanked by two smart foot-men, she would have 
thought that she had come tothe wrong house. Certainly there was the 
usual broad staircase, which she had always admired, just in front of 
her, but to her surprise she was led through a side-door which she 
had never noticed before, to another staircase of much smaller di- 
mensions. She followed Simmons, with her mind in a state of 
perplexity to the top of the first flight, and then down a long passage, 
till he threw open a door, and she saw to her surprise, the gold- 
coloured draperies of the boudoir. 

Beatrice was seated with her back:to the door, writing a letter. 
Flora saw her turn her head languidly, with grave eyes, seeking the 
cause of the interruption; but when she discovered who it was, she 
literally bounded from her seat, and with a cry of delight, clasped 
her visitor in her arms. ‘ You dear thing, where have you sprung 
from?” 

“From home. I felt obliged to come—Bee, why have you never 
written ? ” searching her face with eager eyes, for the confirmation or 
refutation of her fears. 

Beatrice, contrary to the habit of most women did not seem to 
appreciate the pleasure of being looked at. She turned away, and 
presently drew Flora to the sofa where she could sit with her back 
to the light. ‘ Where are you staying, you little fraud? Youcame 
up to see me, and somebody else as well? Confess!” 

“I’m staying nowhere—here this morning, gone this afternoon” 
longing to be contradicted. 

‘You came up for the day ?” in surprise. 
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“No, only for a fraction of the day. Oh! be quick and tell me 
everything—it will be gone in a minute.” 

“Are you very keen to go back?” thoughtfully, as if she had 
many things to consider as she asked the question. 

‘Not so very,”’ Flo answered veraciously, as she flushed slightly. 
‘‘ But there’s a very good train at 3.50,” she added ina hurry, so as 
not to angle for an invitation. 

“‘ That isn’t a very convenient time. How are the two Benevo- 
lencies?"’ Turning the subject in an exasperating manner, before 
she had quite decided it. 

‘The Benevolencies are both Excellencies in the way of health, 
but how’s the boy? And how did you get on at the Grange?” 

‘‘ The Grange is detestable,” with a shudder. ‘A prison planted 
in the middle of a desert. I had a lively time! The boy is 
enormous. You shall see him directly he comes in.” 

“ Dear little darling! Is he like you?” Flora asked, with great 
interest, though she was longing for Beatrice to talk of her own 
doings, and to tell her the secrets of past years. At last, after dis- 
cussing the child’s wondrous beauty, and his original ways, she burst 
out ‘* Bee, there isn’t much time—and it’s about you I want to hear. 
Don’t treat me like an outsider, there’s a duck—I’m so desperately 
fond of you,” and putting her arm round her neck, she gave her a 
convulsive hug which expressed a volume of affection. 

Beatrice let herself be kissed passively. Fler lips trembled, her 
eyes remained downcast. She was evidently deep in thought, whilst 
Flora sat by her side chilled, and bitterly disappointed, wishing that 
she had not been so demonstratively affectionate as her appeal was 
to meet with no response. 

The minutes were flying fast : soon there would be luncheon, after 
that perhaps, visitors, and almost immediately she would have to 
start for her train. She wished she had taken Mrs. Wentworth’s 
advice, and stayed at home, for it was evident that Bee did not 
mean to confide in her, as her adopted sister. A feeling of great 
loneliness stole over the poor child. Having no relations of her own, 
except an uncle far away in Ceylon, the friends who had given her 
their love so freely were especially dear to her, and Bee Kennard 
had been her idol from the the first. Now she remembered vividly 
that she was an orphan, a lonely little girl with no possible 
claims upon anybody, and although she was the light of the Went- 
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worth’s home, and the worthy couple could not have got on 
without her, she began to fancy in this moment of dejection that 
nobody wanted her, and that if she caught cold on her way back 
and died before the end of the month, nobody would miss her over 
much. The corners of her pretty mouth dropped, her eyes filled 
with tears; when Beatrice suddenly raised her head and looked at 
her strangely, “I don’t know whether I’m doing right or wrong, 
but I’m going to keep you. You can’t guess how I have longed for 
you "—her voice breaking, her hands clasping Flo's convulsively, 
‘but I did not dare to ask you.” 

‘“‘Oh, if I had only known. I wouldn’t have waited a minute,” 
Flo cried eagerly, all her chilled feelings thawing in a moment. 

‘‘ But you don’t know what you may have to face,” slowly. 

‘‘ And I don’t care so long as I’m with you,” undauntedly. 

‘‘ Am I right, I wonder?’ looking about her with sombre eyes. 

‘‘T don’t care,” repeated Flo, prepared to go any lengths in her 
enthusiasm. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A WIFE'S EXPERIENCES. 


Havinc sworn Flora to secrecy, Lady Falconer began to pour out 
the history of her married life during the last two years, and a pitiful 
story it proved to be. Her own face grew whiter with disgust and 
shame as she went through some of the indignities she had suffered, 
but Flora’s cheeks waxed red with the fierceness of her indignation, 
and her eyes flashed fire in the intensity of her sympathy. The 
revolting details of the Earl’s private life, his wife kept to herself, and 
only revealed as much as was absolutely necessary to make her own 
story clear and coherent. When he had tried her patience beyond 
what she considered its reasonable limits, she wrote to her father to 
propose that she should give up her home in Curzon Street and take 
up her abode at the Palace. It was then she received the letter 
which made the Colonel so furiously angry. Her father implored her 
to think of his position as the shepherd of so many souls, and rather 
to endure all things than cause a scandal in the Church. If she 
parted from her husband, and came to live under her father’s roof, 
all sorts of reports, damaging to her character, would be spread by 
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malicious tongues; and how could he ever lift up his voice to urge a 
wife to remember her wifely duty, without somebody raising the cry, 
‘*‘ Look at home—you allow your own daughter to forget her mar- 
riage-vows. Make her go back to her husband, before you come 
and preach to us.” 

“It was hard—too dreadfully hard,” Flora said, in a low voice, 
with a choking feeling in her throat. 

“He was quite right, I could not see it at first. I absolutely 
thought he didn’t care,” with surprise at her own folly. ‘ But after 
that he came up, and I saw that his dear old heart was nearly 
broken. He spoke to Falconer sternly, and tried to shame him into 
promises of amendment. He told him that if I continued to live in 
his house, he must solemnly engage not to molest me in any way; I 
must be free to live as much apart as if I were under another roof.” 

‘Is that the reason of another staircase ? ’’ Flo asked, with a sud- 


‘den intuition of the truth. 


“Yes, I had that door made in the hall before my father left 
London, and whilst Falconer was to a small extent under his 
influence. I ordered smart carpets for the back stairs, and had the 
bannisters renewed so as to be more presentable. My father also 
told him that I must be free to receive any friends I may choose to 
have, as he had reserved for himself unlimited latitude. You know 
that Geoffrey Talbot was forbidden the house? Soit was necessary to 
make a stand. Hugh would have been the next, only he never comes, 
so there was not the smallest excuse for telling him to keep away.” 

‘“‘But, Bee, dearest, what had Mr. Talbot done?” Flora asked, 
in an awe-struck tone, as if she thought he must have been guilty of 
some dreadful enormity. 

‘“‘ Nothing—absolutely nothing. He only put on an air of devo- 
tion as he always does with every woman, and Falconer chose to be 
absurdly jealous,”’ Beatrice answered, scornfully. ‘I got as red as 
a peony the last time I saw him, and he must have thought that 
trouble had turned my brain, for he was quite too utterly foolish. 
He began to talk of affinities, and I thought the brougham would 
never come. But I must not waste time talking of that nonsense,” 
she broke off with an impatient sigh. ‘Flo, if you stay here you 
must be prepared for anything,” looking at her with solemn eyes. 

“I’m not.afraid of anything,”’ she answered brightly, wondering 
what the warning could mean. 
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Lady Falconer shuddered inwardly as she thought of some of her 
past experiences. There was a time when, assured of her own 
indomitable pluck, she would have said that she was afraid of 
nothing, but not after several years of matrimony with a man like 
the Earl. She had faced him boldly, even when nearly mad with 
passion, and yet he had taught her what fear was. It was only the 
direst necessity which had reduced her into slipping into her own 
apartments like a discredited interloper up the back stairs, to turn- 
ing one of the largest bedrooms into a dining-room where she could 
have her meals in peace, and, perhaps worst of all, to meeting her 
best friends in other people’s houses because she did not dare to ask 
them to her own for fear of what might happen before they left. 
One night, or rather morning, she came home from a ball in Devon- 
shire House, where she had been acknowledged as the Queen of Beauty, 
and surrounded by the flattery of ardent admiration. The strains of 
the last waltz—perhaps the words of the last whisper—were in her 
ears, as she crossed the threshold of her own home; and Simmons, as 
he looked at his mistress with respectful but admiring eyes, thought 
that all her former brightness had come back to her, for she looked 
like the girlish bride of a few years before. The next moment, the 
door of the smoking-room opened, and out poured a drunken 
crew, with Falconer at the head of them. Simmons said afterwards, 
that he should never forget the change in her face. As her husband 
came up to her, with an uncertain step, and a coarse allusion to her 
personal charms, and she met the insolent eyes and heard the inso- 
lent murmurs of the other men who were standing between her and 
her only means of escape, she drew herself up, and gathering her 
wrapper close over her pure white neck, and beautifully moulded 
arms, threw a fierce glance of indignation and scorn first at her hus- 
band, then at his friends. She looked so queenly standing there in 
her splendid dress with the Clifford diamonds flashing in her dark 
hair, that the Earl was cowed for an instant. 

‘Clear the way!’ The words rang out in her bell-like voice, in 
which there was not the slightest tremor, as she gave the order, 
haughtily, and as Simmons moved forward promptly to execute it, 
the men fell back instinctively. 

‘‘ D—— your pride,” Falconer called out, as soon as he had re- 
covered himself. ‘ You might show some civility to my friends.” 

But Lady Falconer had already gone, knowing that it was only 
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by her own quickness and decision that she had saved herself from 
the disgusting scene which her husband had prepared for her. 
Captain Lester, ‘who had an eye for a fine woman,” as he said of 
himself pretty frequently, felt particularly aggrieved at the Countess’s 
prompt disappearance. He perched himself on the bannisters, and be- 
gan trolling out the words of a popular song in a passable. tenor, as an 
appropriate serenade ; the other men lounging about, some on chairs, 
others on the stairs, joined in, and Dick Winter went back to the 
smoking-room to fetch the banjo which he generally brought to a 
convivial gathering. Falconer listened in drowsy delight. This 
was certainly a novel way of annoying a wife who would not come 
down to his level, in spite of all the pressure he had brought to bear 
on her. He could imagine how she was raging as song followed 
song, and the old-fashioned clock in the hall struck four in the midst 
of a boisterous chorus. It was a rare joke to have these jolly fellows 
smoking, drinking, singing with all the free and easy ways of a 
music-hall, whilst his straight-laced wife was sulking upstairs. In 
order to prove to her that he was neither under the government of a 
Bishop nor a petticoat, when .the morrow came, he showed no 
penitence and made no apology. 

After this episode, Beatrice in her fierce disgust came to the con- 
clusion that life would be simply impossible if exposed to the chance 
of a repetition, and took her measures accordingly. She doubted if 
it were right to bring an innocent, light-hearted girl into the midst 
of such unpleasant surroundings, but in her complete loneliness she 
had hungered so desperately for one loving heart to which she could 
pour out the terrible burden of her troubles, that she cou/d not let her 
go. Flora Vivian she knew to be true as steel; whatever passed 
before her eyes within the doors of that house, would never be 
brought forward as food for gossip. She would treat her friend’s 
secrets as she would her own, and keep them buried in her breast. 
But her wholesome imagination could not conceive the trials through 
which she might have to pass, and Beatrice felt almost as if she 
were taking an unfair advantage of her innocence by allowing her to 
stay. This feeling prompted her to say, ‘‘ There is one thing, I 
know you are afraid of—a tipsy man. Falconer sometimes takes too 
much,” she added in a low voice, her head drooping with shame at 


the confession: 
Flora bravely hid the disgust she felt, and answered stoutly, “ I 
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think I ought to Ave with you, instead of only staying a week or two. 
You must have somebody to take care of you, and I’m better than 
nobody.” 

“ Better than anybody,” cried Beatrice, with effusion. ‘Oh, Flo, 
I shall never be able to let you go. I'll telegraph at once for your 
things.” And she got up to put her resolution into effect imme- 
diately. 

Flora was delighted at having attained her object, but felt utterly 
miserable about her friend. She could not see any hope for her 
future unless her big Herculean husband should chance to die, and 
somehow with his strong frame, and robust health, such an event 
did not even seem to be within the range of practical possibilities. 
It was even probable, as no one can stand still as to vice or virtue, 
and moralists always tell us that we must deteriorate if we fail to im- 
prove, that he would grow more vile and brutal as the years passed 
by. It was a terrible prospect, and she was weighed down with the 
horror of it. Just then, the handle of the door by which she had 
come in, was violently rattled, and she nearly jumped out of her 
seat. To her surprise, for she only thought of Falconer, Beatrice 
flew to open it. There was a diminutive-figure on the threshold, as 
she held up the golden-plush portitre—a child with great black eyes, 
and cherub mouth, looking like a snowhall in his white furs. With 
a shout of laughter he sprang into his mother’s arms, and as Flora 
saw her clasp her boy to her breast, she knew that if there was the 
dark shadow of sorrow on one side of her path, on the other there 
was the light of an infinite happiness—the love of a mother for her 
child ; and it was like a bright sunbeam bursting through a suddenly 
opened shutter into the darkness of aroom. There was this hope 
for Beatrice after all. If her husband tried to make her bankrupt in 
happiness, her little son might pay off all claims long before he 
attained his legal majority. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MAJOR MORTIMER TAKES A TONIC. 


CoLtoneL WENTWoRTH was inclined to be quite tempestuous when 
he heard that his ward had taken flight to Curzon Street. He very 
nearly started for town, in order to fetch her back, but he remembered 
his dinner, and as the ménu was according to his liking, forgot his 
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grievances in the enjoyment of its consumption. He proposed to go 
the next day, but his wife reminded him of his magisterial obliga- 
tions, so he put off “ his raid into the enemy’s country,” as he called 
it, till the following week, and on Monday morning an attack of 
gout developed itself with the utmost thoroughness. He threw the 
whole blame of it on Lord Falconer’s unconscious shoulders, and 
swore at him mentally, for half an hour at atime. His line of argu- 
ment was rather oblique—Falconer was a scoundrel, because he was 
a scoundrel he made his wife unhappy, because she was unhappy, 
Flora thought it necessary to fly to her assistance, therefore Fal- 
coner was the prime cause of the girl’s presence in Curzon Street, 
when he ought to have been the strongest reason for her absence. 
The colonel consigned him, without remorse, to a place as hot as his 
own right foot, but Flora still stayed away. He wrote to her short 
letters as pungent as cayenne pepper, but her answers were as soft 
as Turkish Delight. He commanded her to return, but she asked 
him what he would have thought of himself if he had deserted a 
comrade in trouble; and as many years before, he had won the 
Victoria Cross by saving a brother officer's life under specially 
dangerous circumstances, he found this question too difficult to 
answer. He dropped argument like a sensible man, and very unlike 
a woman, as soon as he found it going against him; and when the 
Bishop thanked him most heartily for allowing his ward to take 
compassion on his daughter, he dropped his opposition as well as 
his argument, and ran up to town to tell Lady Falconer that she 
might keep the child as long as she was any comfort to her. If his 
intention had been to insist upon carrying his ward off in a cab, he 
would never have had the heart to do it, after one glance of entreaty 
from Beatrice’s magnificent eyes, for the old soldier lost all his 
powers of resistance when face to face with lovely woman. It ended in 
his placing himself entirely at her service, offering to come up directly 
if ever she wanted a staid old fellow to take care of her, or to do any 
business for her. He even went so far in his enthusiasm as to 
promise that he would stay in town for several weeks, if it would be 
any comfort to her to have an old friend close at hand. 

Beatrice was touched by his kindness, and large tears came to 
her eyes as she thanked him: but she told him that by letting her 
have Flo, he was doing her the greatest kindness, and she could not 
deprive Mrs. Wentworth of every member of the household. At 
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the mention of his placid wife, whom for the moment he had quite for- 
gotten, the colonel took up his hat and departed, feeling truly thank- 
ful, as he walked down Piccadilly, that Beatrice had been wise 
enough to decline his offer—and that Mrs. Wentworth would never 
hear of it. Oh, the slips that would not matter if Rumour did not 
generally trumpet them abroad till they were sure to reach the ears 
they were not meant for!—The promise made in the rashness of 
excitement, scarcely accepted perhaps by the other, but overheard 
and repeated by the one who had the prior claim to the man who made 
it—a mere trifle at the beginning which assumes enormous propor- 
tions as vast as a South African river at flood-time, and drowns the 
happiness of two lives. We should be afraid to raise a finger, to say a 
word, to move a step, if we thought too much of the consequences of 
action, and yet if we do not think enough of them, we shall get 
many sound raps on our knuckles before we have lived a week. 
* * * * 

Lady Crosby was in low spirits. It was Major Mortimer’s wed- 
ding day, and though she had given him up long ago, and they had 
both grown tired of their flirtation, it made her feel as if he had 
deserted her; and she was afraid lest her own particular section of 
the world would jump to the same conclusion. As soon as Sir 
Digby returned, she thought it prudent to turn the cold shoulder on 
the Major, but when the erratic Baronet started again on his travels, 
and she began to wish Mortimer to come back, he was so slow in 
answering to her call, that she suspected at once that he was under 
the partial control of another influence. She came upon him in the 
Row, walking by the side of a tall Australian girl, with gold in her 
hair and nuggets in her pocket. He was with her again at Hurling- 
ham, and she heard ‘the barbarian,” as Millie called her in her 
jealousy, ask him if she might not have a shy at the pigeons herself 
with her own rifle some other day, if she remembered to bring it 
with her. She imagined her stalking into the enclosure with her 
gun over her shoulder instead of a sunshade, and the infatuated 
major following close at her heels, looking like a shy proprietor of a 
startling show. Papa seemed to be always round the corner, or 
mamma on in front just on purpose to leave these two in ever- 
lasting /é/e-d-féfe, and Lady Crosby, as was to be expected, 
commented on this laxity with stern severity. After that she saw 
them on the river in a boat, whose elegant proportions left no room 
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even for the most attenuated of chaperons—the girl sculling with all 
the power of her well developed muscles, the man lounging on the 
cushions, his eyes fixed in lazy fatuity on the wild, fresh beauty of 
the face which the sun had kissed, the wind had swept, but on 
which the worn stamp of the world had never been set. Looking 
at Eve Derringfield, the London Beauty felt as if she were as old, 
as lined, and as withered as the Marchioness of Malvern herself; 
and she flew to her glass as soon as she reached home to see if she 
had not acquired a batch of wrinkles round about her clear blue eyes. 
But no—she looked—and was comforted. She was just as charming 
as ever, only Morty had the jaded tastes of a man who has long 
been about town. He had seen enough of crowds in ballrooms or 
theatres night after night, he had risked asphixia in heated atmos- 
pheres, and there was evidently something refreshing to him in the 
contemplation of a beauty which spoke to him of fresh air blowing 
from the hills, of wide, open spaces, of grass land, where there was 
ample room to breathe, where the horses were as untamed as the men 
who rode them, and life was as free and unfettered as the clouds that 
raced before the wind. The Major was anzmic, as we all are more 
or less in these days of high pressure, and the Australian girl was 
just the sort of tonic he wanted. So he made up his mind to take 
her; and the important feat was to be carried out at St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridge: and his old love, feeling very cross had made up 
her mind to look on. 

On the way she called at Curzon Street, to show off her new 
frock, and air her own pretended satisfaction and indifference, and 
to beg Lady Falconer to accompany her to the ceremony. Beatrice 
declined with thanks. Weddings made her feel positively unhinged. 
She could not help wondering, whenever she was dragged to one, if 
the man would develope into a monster, and the bride into a martyr, 
and she felt as if she ought to cry out and stop the proceedings. But 
she only said that she was busy, and proposed that Lady Crosby 
should take Flora instead, and the girl hurried away to put on her 
things, intending to make herself as smart as she could in order not 
to be hopelessly cut out by her companion. 

“] watch you with unflagging interest,” Milly observed in a 
thoughtful tone, as she picked up a fuzzy white wool lamb belonging 
to ‘the boy,” and began stroking it abstractedly, ‘for I cannot be 
certain how you will develope.” 
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‘““Do you mean that I am getting too fat ? "’ Beatrice asked, with 
an amused smile. She always found Millie most amusing when she 
was in one of her quasi-serious moods, and she could see by the 
sideways pose of her head at the moment that she meant to be im- 
pressive. 

‘“‘If I were writing a book about you, I should make you either a 
friend or a saint,’’ she went on reflectively. ‘‘ There’s no middle 
way for you—you must be in extremes.” 

*«T don’t see why.” 

‘‘Of course not. If you did, you would make a point of being 
different. May I speak quite plainly ? ” looking deprecatingly over 
the lamb’s back. 

‘¢ Just as plainly as you always do.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, if I were Lord Falconer’s wife I should snap my 
fingers in his face, flirt with every man I came across, be just as wild 
and wicked as he himself, and go to perdition, but down a prettier 
path than his. I should, indeed,’* she ended up, with a defiant nod. 

“You wouldn’t, Millie. Two things would save you—your self- 
respect, and your conscience,” Beatrice said quietly, speaking out of 
her own experience, for sorely had she been tempted to be as reckless 
as the wind. 

‘« Self-respect would be a vanished quality, and conscience would 
have to shout through a speaking trumpet if it would be heard. But 
as I was saying, if you weren’t one thing you ought to be the other, 
by all the rules of logic.” 

‘¢ Logic has nothing to do with women. But what do you mean ?” 
leaning forward, with her dark eyes fixed on the fire, and a sort of 
indulgent smile upon her lips, as if she were humouring a child. 

‘‘] mean this,” sitting up, and clasping her hands round her knees, 
“you ought to be a saint, dressed in shabby alpaca, with no cut 
about the sleeves; you ought to spend half the day in church; you 
ought to give into your husband with pious resignation; you ought 
to lie down meekly like a mat to be trampled under foot. Then you 
would go to Heaven some day, and get compensation ; but as it is, 
you are miserable in this world, and I don’t feel so very sure of the 
next,’ shaking her head. 

‘‘There’s nothing of the mat in me,” Beatrice exclaimed, as she 
threw back her head. ‘I can’t give in; I must hold my own. I 
won’t yield one inch, if I die for it.” j 
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‘Quite right, dear,” jumping up with alacrity, and dropping her 
solemnity in a moment. ‘“ Have your fling, and enjoy yourself. 
That’s my advice. I shall keep Miss Vivian to tea if I may.” 

“But what are you going to do?” Flo asked, as she stood in the 
doorway, buttoning her gloves. 

‘«Stay at home with Cliff, for a treat. He isn’t quite the thing.” 

‘¢] suppose you know that Geoffrey Talbot is to be Morty’s best 
man ?” Lady Crosby asked, with a twinkle in her eye. ‘* He came 
over from Paris on purpose.”’ 

“] know nothing of his movements,” gravely, but with a slightly 
heightened colour. 

‘Shall [ tell him something of yours?” Without waiting for an 
answer, she blew a kiss to her, and calling to Flo to follow, hurried 
away to the wedding. She heaved a sigh, however, as she stepped 
into her brougham, and thought of many occasions on which “ Morty”’ 
had been the other occupant of the carriage. He could not well be 
her companion on the way to his own wedding, but she chose to feel 
ill-used, and regretted that she had not brought some fascinating 
man with her, instead of that prosaic entity, ‘‘ a female friend.” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
LADY MALVERN CHANGES HER MIND. 


Beatrice sat by the fire till long after Lady Crosby had departed— 
thinking. There wag some truth in her careless words, after all, for 
as she analysed herself and her position, she acknowledged that the 
only way to make her life complete was either to be, as Milly put it, 
broadly, a fiend or a saint, and she was neither. She could not 
abandon herself to a wild way of living and find the happiness 
outside her home which her husband made impossible for her within 
its desecrated precincts, for her religion was a fact, and not a myth 
or an abstraction, to be believed in on special occasions and for- 
gotten on every other. On the other hand, she could not meet 
insult with silent meekness, ill-usage with tacit resignation, or 
tyranny with slavish obedience. Her heart constantly throbbed 
with fierce resentment, her spirit rose in indignant protest, her 
pride was always up in arms, and her whole being was often in a 
state of the wildest revolt. The love which she had felt for her 
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husband when her eyes were blinded to his defects died out as soon 
as she saw them revealed in all their hideousness, and had nearly 
merged into hatred. There was nothing in her of the bruised, 
broken-spirited wife, who when dragged against her will into a 
police-court, refused to give evidence against her brute of her hus- 
band who had knocked out her teeth, and kicked her poor suftering 
body to .a jelly—because after all ‘‘ he was her mate, and she kinder 
loved ’im.” She could wrap herself in her pride, and steel herself to 
laugh and joke and seem as lighthearted as any of the girls she met 
in society, but there was no resignation in the depths of her heart. 
She could not force herself to do anything but shrink most palpably 
from his rare kiss, because it was absolutely loathsome to her.. Her 
boy saved her from becoming hard and defiant, for she could lavish 
on him the wealth of tenderness with which her heart was natu- 
rally overflowing, and perhaps he saved her from a lower depth— 
the lower depth into which a neglected wife too often falls in a 
search for love at any price. Society watched her with expectant 
eyes. It seemed so unlikely that with no one to protect her, and with 
everything to goad her on, she should still walk with head erect and 
eyes looking neither right nor left, amongst a crowd of admirers, 
seeking for no softer consolation than that of her own rectitude; 
and yet she was no cold-blooded statue, with a heart of marble, for 
one glance at her face would tell the most careless that she was full 
of life,and impulse, and feeling—a woman to the very tips of her 
fingers. She could not understand that what seemed to them a hot 
fire of temptation was no trial to her. She had been brought up in 
the pure and wholesome atmosphere of a refined home—where society 
scandal was not allowed to defile her young imagination, and the 
most recent elopement in high life was not treated as the best joke 
out. Her husband had certainly opened her eyes without any delay 
to the wickedness of the world, but she had shrunk back at once in 
bitter loathing and disgust, and it had not tended to make her lax 
or coarsened her ideas of woman’s ways. 

A basket of Neapolitan violets was brought in as she sat by the 
fire, lost in meditation. 

‘He has not forgotten me, nice old fellow,” she said to herself, 
sure that they came from Geoffrey Talbot, as she buried her face in 
them, and drank in their sweetness with exquisite enjoyment. One 
bunch she placed in the front of her dress, and then, being roused 
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from her reflections, she was just going to ring for “the boy ” when 
Lady Malvern was announced. She came in, looking like an old 
Picture in a dark green velvet pelisse, bordered and “caped” with 
sable, her grey hair carefully curled under the broad brim of a large 
plumed hat, an umbrella with a big gold crook for a handle serving 
as a stick, and her sharp eyes travelling round the room taking in 
the Society paper lying on a side table, and the basket of flowers on 
the Countess’s lap, at one glance. 

‘“Humph! Covent Garden is a trifle to this room,” she said, 
sniffing up the fragrance, but looking as if it were a nasty smell. 
‘* Where do those come from ?” pointing with her stick to the violets 
as soon as she had kissed her niece, and subsided into a chair. 

‘From Mr. Talbot. He never forgets his friends.” 

‘‘ Thought he was safe in Paris.” 

‘* He has come over for Major Mortimer’s wedding.” 

‘‘ Bad excuse better that none—has he been here?” sharply, with 
her eyes fixed on Beatrice’s face, in order to surprise the slightest 
sign of emotion. 

‘‘ No, he never comes—Falconer does not care about him,” she 
said with re-assuring carelessness. ‘“ Would you like to see the 
boy ?”’ 

‘‘ No—I want to talk to you.”” In spite of this assertion, the old 
lady remained silent for some time. Unknown to Beatrice she and 
her wrongs had been the theme of every tongue in what calls itself 
“the smart set,” during the last few days, in consequence of a 
paragraph which had appeared in the columns of “ Audacity.” 
Proper names were suppressed but everyone knew who were the 
hero and heroine alluded to as a ‘“‘ Nobleman and a Houri,”’ whose 
carefully hidden escapades were thus dragged into the merciless 
light of publicity. A kind friend showed it to the Marchioness, who 
read it in a blaze of indignation, and ordered her carriage at once. 

‘* My dear,” she said in a low voice which was actually tremulous, 
‘‘it is no use going on any longer. You mus¢ give him up.” 

Beatrice looked at her in great surprise. ‘Give him up, Auntie, 
how can I?” 

*‘ You've done your best—and I’ve done mine. But it is no good 
shutting our eyes to the fact that it was hopeless from the beginning. 
The Cliffords are doomed to go down like the sand in an hour-glass 
—and an Angel from Heaven couldn’t stop them. You've had the 
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pluck of a Gordon—but you see those wretches out there were too 
much even for him. He mistook his little stick for Aaron's rod, 
and thought he could work miracles with it; but we're too bad to 
have any miracles worked for us now-a-days, and if they were, we 
should explain them away by electricity or hypnotism, and not turn 
a hair at the greatest of them. But I’m wandering from my point 
—divorce him, my dear. You have my free consent,” tapping on 
the floor with her umbrella. 

Beatrice was thunder-struck, knowing that the old lady had set her 
heart on Falconer’s reformation, and regarded married life as his 
only chance of salvation. It was an enormous sacrifice for her to 
make—for it implied the blasting of her dearest hopes—the public 
proclamation of their failure. And it put the stamp of open shame 
upon the family name. 

‘I can’t, Auntie,” she said, gently, for the idea gaveno shock to 
her feelings, ‘1 took him for better, for worse.” 

“« And you've had him for worse, and never for better. He hasn't 
kept to the rules of the game, so you must send him off like a 
cheat. My dear, I’ve worried about you,” a tear actually dimming 
her bright eyes. ‘I haven’t been able to get a bit of rest for 
thinking of you. It has aged me before my time (this at seventy- 
five!) and I can’t bear it any longer. Let him go”—throwing out 
her hand with a gesture of the bitterest contempt. ‘ He isn’t worth 
a thought, or a struggle. He has made your life a hell—and you 
might have been so happy!” she ended with a half-choked sob, as 
she thought of all the misery she had brought on this innocent girl 
through her criminal silence at the time of her engagement. 

Beatrice steadily refused to divorce her husband ; entreaties, argu- 
ments, and protestations had no effect on her. Lady Malvern offered 
to take all the expense of the suit upon herself as a sort of expiation 
for her part in the marriage; in fact she was ready to pay any sum, 
and take any trouble in order to get rid of the burthen on her con- 
science. She told her that her husband was the talk of London, 
that other people’s husbands had begun to doubt if they ought 
to allow their wives to go to Lord Falconer’s house (which was 
probably an exaggeration.) She maintained that every copy of 
‘‘ Audacity” containing that paragraph about him, had been sold out in 
two days; andthat Beatrice would be looked askance at if she were 
supposed to tolerate his scandalous conduct. It was necessary to 
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make some public protest, and theonly way to do it was to ask for 
a divorce. She went away at last after a long and agitating scene, 
still determined to have her own way, and confident of victory before 
many weeks were over. That estimable nephew of hers was sure 
to play into her hands, and make life under the same roof with him 
positively unendurable for his wife. Beatrice was the most head- 
strong, wilful girl she had ever come across, but she knew of one 
person who was still more so, and that was Horatia, Marchioness of 
Malvern. 

As soon as the old lady had departed, Beatrice flung herself face- 
downwards on the sofa. At that moment, the bitterness of life 
seemed to crush all the courage out of her usually brave heart. She 
writhed with the pain of unendurable shame. The cup of pain was 
full to the brim, and she felt as if it would choke her. She clenched 
her hands, and bit her lips till the blood came. Her husband the 
talk of the town—a by-werd of reproach even amongst the careless 
men of the world—his evil-doings put in print sothat all might know 
of them, the cruel eye of public curiosity turned upon the secrets of 
her home! Could she go on with it through youth and middle-age 
—through all the interminable days of her healthy young life, till 
she lost the power of suffering through constant habit, and sank 
into the sleepy soulless apathy of deep despairing misery? Lady 
Malvern in the excitement of strengthening her own case, had let 
out everything that she had carefully kept back during the last two 
years; and Beatrice knew for the first time that her wrongs had 
become a public scandal. She had not seen that obnoxious para- 
graph till the old lady caught it up, and showed it to her, in order 
to emphasize her point, and now, she would never forget it. The 
words seemed to sear her feelings with a hot iron; she felt as if 
time could never obliterate the scar. And people laughed at these 
things! She seemed to hear the mocking laughter ringing in her 
ears. The poor deluded wife, the husband who made such a foo\of 
her—would be the wonder and the joke of men at their clubs—the 
women at their gossipy five o’clock teas! She hid her face still 
deeper in the cushions—oh ! if she could get away from herself—her 
shamed, degraded self, and from everyone else as well. She groaned 
aloud in the “‘sturm und drang,” of her tormented mind, and the 
groan was answered by a half-suppressed exclamation. There was 
someone in the room! She started up, and pushing back her hair 
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looked curiously into the gathering shadows, with an instinctive 
shiver of disgust as she thought of her husband. But no—the room 
was very dark because the fire was so low—but she could see that 
this man who was standing just beyond the Persian rug was of quite 
a different stamp. _ 

‘Mr. Talbot!” she exclaimed, with a deep sigh of relief, as a small 
ray of fire-light fell upon his well-groomed person. 


(Zo be continued.) 








A Question of the Hour. 
By H. B. NEDHAM. 


It is a curious fact that the great stumbling block in the way of 
arriving at any practicable solution of the problem of Imperial Federa- 
tion is precisely the same difficulty which damned Mr. Gladstone’s 
plan for granting Home Rule to Ireland. A scheme giving the 
Nationalists representation at Westminster whilst denying English, 
Welsh and Scotch members all vestige of control in Irish concerns, 
seemed dangerous, and on the other hand to exclude the sister- 
island from any share in the Imperial legislature seemed equally 
illogical. It is just so with the many proposals which have been 
mooted for according to our self-governing colonies, a voice in 
matters affecting the Empire as a whole in trade or war. The 
difficulty which Mr. Gladstone found “it passeth the wit of man to 
overcome,” was instinctively felt in the case of Irish Home Rule to 
be an unsurmountable one, for the adoption of the Nationalist pro- 
gr@mme was a step towards disunion. In these circumstances, even 
Hibernian approval of Federation would appear as cynical as the 
reply of the younger Dumas to an advocate for the abolition of 
capital punishment, when the witty novelist said “‘ gue messieurs les 
assassins commencent!”" The Nationalists would gladly favour a 
federation scheme on the Home Rule all-round principle, starting 
with the United Kingdom, and there is absolutely no getting 
away from the fact that not only would this involve a complete 
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reconstruction of the constitution, but in the eyes of three-fourths 
of tie Irish people, would be regarded as a triumphant advance 
towards separation. 

Federation, however, as patriots at home or in the colonies look 
forward to, would be a tremendous strengthening of the bonds 
linking the component parts of the Empire on which the sun never 
sets. It would, moreover, offer to the world a front which might 
well make the grandest combinations of foreign powers pause 
before giving vent to long pent-up jealousy and the desire to rend 
that realm asunder. The solution of the question looks like one of 
the near future; for the Imperial idea has grown from being merely 
the generous dream of a handful of patriotic enthusiasts, into some- 
thing of a definite shape and meaning, which given effect to will 
have mighty influences on the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The colonies, in a word, desire no weakening of the ties binding 
them to the mother-country, and would hail any proposal for Federa- 
tion coming from her, as the Canadian Premier, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier declares it must come. There is not a single individual in 
those far away communities, unless he be of the little Englander 
type, who would wish for a moment to utilise such a system for 
interfering in the local concerns of the United Kingdom, but there 
are millions of them who justly think that the time has come when 
the great self-governing groups of Canada, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralasia a generation or two back—the puny nurselings of Downing 
Street, now the sturdy giants of Greater Britain—should have some 
voice in affairs which may mean so much for good or ill to their 
development as commercial communities in peace, or their safety 
from aggression in a possible war raging in the four quarters of the 
globe. 

Here again is a curious reproduction of the military side of the 
question which presented itself in such a formidable aspect in the 
case of Irish Home Rule. Look at it how we like, or account for it 
as we best can, there is no getting away from the fact that Ireland 
is in the strikingly anomalous position of being the one solitary 
portion of the Empire which has no volunteer force. Not a single 
company or battery ofour third line of defence existsin Ireland. In 
the proud martial display of Jubilee day, no citizen soldiers from 
Ireland were.present when contingents from our remotest posses- 
sions lined the route. She sends none tocompete at Bisley, and an 
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‘Trish Brigade " is an unknown factor among the 30,000 volunteers 
in training at Aldershot. The concession of Home Rule, however, 
would logically be followed by the embodiment of volunteers in Ire- 
land, with the probable enrolling of every able-bodied male. And 
then?——— Given an alliance of some of the great military powers, 
with their navies once united to attack our colonies and commerce 
there would be Ireland's opportunity. In the last century, with our 
American kinsmen and half Europe in arms against us, Ireland had 
volunteers, and seeing her opportunity in England’s extremity, she 
used it with alacrity. The existing anomaly is a disagreeable one to 
account for to the inquiring foreigner, but it isa fact all the same, 
an ugly feature which shows how much more stern realities weigh 
in practical statesmanship than sentimental theories. But with 
regard to the participation of the colonies in military and naval 
matters the difficulty is not one of danger to England, but rather a 
problem as to the most effective way of organising for Imperial 
purposes, the forces they have at their command already, and which 
are bound to be factors growing with the growth of the colonies. 
The plain English of it is that Ireland is too near us for a risky 
Home Rule experiment, and the colonies are too distant for any 
other condition of existence to be thought of for one moment except 
separation. Ireland again is geographically an unsafe quarter for us 
to allow of the maintenance of a standing measure to the unity of 
the Empire—a loaded pistol constantly held at the head of John 
Bull—and until the present condition of feeling is altered by the 
great physician, Time, the anomaly we have pointed to cannot be 
done away with. But the very thing which, in Ireland, would be an 
acute peril, in the colonies becomes a valuable safeguard in the worst 
of possible eventualities. No English Government could tolerate, 
come what may, the separation of Ireland, but not a shot would be 
fired by us to hinder the voluntary secession of a single self-governing 
colony. 

If precedents be sought for in connection with constitutional 
changes which may be deemed little short of revolutionary, they are 
by no means wanting, although some of them are very little known. 
Under Henry the Eighth, Calais received the privilege of represen- 
tation in the English Parliament nearly two hundred years—if we 
except a brief experiment by Cromwell—before Scottish members first 
sat at Westminster, andmore than two hundred and sixty before the 
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Irish Act of Union, of 1800. In the middle of the last century such 
a plan was seriously proposed in the Lower House, as a remedy for 
American discontent, and Benjamin Franklin was allowed to state 
the claims of his fellow-countrymen before the legislature of Great 
Britain. Again, within recent years, the delegates of Newfoundland 
were similarly heard in connection with the Fisheries dispute with 
France. It may also be mentioned that some of the colonies of 
France and Spain are represented by deputies at Paris and Madrid. 
A conspicuous example of federated government exists in the 
Dominion of Canada, and a like system is in process of formation 
in the Australian colonies. Finally, under this head may te quoted, 
the instance of successful federation in working order since 1871 in 
the Leeward Islands of the West Indies. But nearer to us than 
Greater Britain are the examples of the continent of Europe. 

The rule of the Bernadottes was founded on the separate con- 
stitutions of Norway and Sweden, and a still greater case of a dual 
monarchy exists in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In Germany too, 
we have a yet more recently constructed organisation, built on the 
basis of federation between states bitterly opposed to one another, 
so late as the Seven Weeks War of '66. There are many descendants 
of the Vikings of old who would like to see a defensive bond created, 
uniting not merely two, but all three of the Scandinavian states in 
friendly partnership, for self-preservation against the threatening 
Colossus of the North, and there are nota few of the German- 
speaking race, to whom the Fatherland is something far more exten- 
sive than the realm of Kaiser William. 

These examples of federated government, existing as they do, as so 
many solid factors for the peace or convulsion of Europe, have been 
absurdly instanced by the Nationalists, as strong arguments in 
favour of their doctrines, but the collection of states constituting the 
German Empire of to-day was tenfold more numerous before the 
shock of the French invasion, a century ago, swept away a crowd 
of fossil relics of the Middle Ages, and created in their place the 
Confederacy of the Rhine, from the ranks of which victorious 
Prussia sprang to leadership. The various constitutions of Scandi- 
navia, Germany and Austro-Hungary, are simply historical survivals, 
which have been left to puzzle sovereigns and ministers and to bring 
from time to time, and with aggravating frequency, political matters 
to a dead lock. The flood of events which has spared so much in 
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northern and central Europe, has, on the other hand, in France and 
Italy carried away most of the provincialism which in the one country 
might have tended to foster the customs and dialects of the Breton or 
the Norman, or in the other, to perpetuate the differences between 
the Lombardian and Neapolitan. After all, the whole tendency of the 
modern political development of states is in favour of unity. The 
maintenance or abolition of slavery was a secondary matter in the 
American Civil War. In like manner the question as to whether a 
Hohenzollern should be allowed to take the Spanish crown was a 
minor detail in the circumstances leading to the Franco-German 
war of 1870. In America, the vital issue was one of union or dis- 
ruption, and,with respect to Germany, it may be said that Napoleonic 
aggression created a mighty Teutonic empire out of a confused con- 
glomeration of communities which, up to then, figured collectively as 
a mere geographical expression. Even in the last Carlist war the 
Basques fought as much for their ancient privileges as for Spanish 
Legitimacy. 

Some of the examples we have indicated may appear scarcely to the 
point, in discussing the question of Imperial Federation, but it should 
be remembered that if the various portions of this Empire cannot 
continue to hang together, bound by mere sentiment, then precedents 
may count for much in altering a framework built on precedent. 
At the outset it must be clearly understood that the colonies would 
be content with absolutely nothing short of direct representation. 
Any doubt on that head has been set at rest by the emphatic de- 
claration of the premiers, during the recent visit to this country, and 
especially by the utterances of Sir Wilfrid Laurier who, whether in 
London or Paris, spoke for the Dominion with no ambiguity. It 
may also be considered as a foregone conclusion that such repre- 
sentation will be limited, for anything like a scheme for the three 
great self-governing groups to send a number of members here in 
proportion to their population, may be dismissed at once as unwieldy 
and impossible. As we have already said, Federation is an ac- 
complished fact in Canada, it will also be so at no distant date in 
Australasia, and if Sir Gordon Sprigg is a true prophet, it will sooner 
or later come about in South Africa. Such final adoption of this 
system will undoubtedly facilitate its extension in an Imperial sense, 
for, it would seem, no very insuperable difficulty to evolve some 
method by which the federated councils of each of the three groups 
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could elect. delegates to represent their interests in the mother- 
country. But even then there remains the crux of the whole matter 
to be considered. What are to be the powers of these chosen envoys 
of Greater Britain? A host of suggestions have been put forward 
during the last ten years or so, and still there is no consensus of 
opinion. It has been seriously proposed for instance that a begin- 
ning should be made by giving each of the agents-general a seat 
€x officio in either or both Houses. That idea was no sooner pro- 
pounded than it was scouted by the agents-general themselves, and 
Sir Saul Samuel among them found time to condemn the suggestion, 
even when overwhelmed with telegrams of congratulation on the 
offer of troops for the Soudan by New South Wales. Another and 
more recently propagated notion is one in favour of making the 
premiers of each of the self-governing colonies a peer—presumably a 
life peer—but it may be taken for granted that the democracies of 
Greater Britain would have as little to do with such a plan as the 
agents-general would with the other we have mentioned. Lord 
Rosebery has, whilst so strongly advocating the principles of Impe- 
rial Federation as to be afraid lest he should be thought a man with 
but one idea, pointed to the example of the Territorial Delegates 
in the United States Legislature, who have the right to speak but 
not to vote. This state of things however would never satisfy the 
ambition of our trans-marine kinsmen. They would justly regard 
the offer of such a form of emasculated representation as an insult. 

In the election of delegates by the federated councils of each of the 
three great groups, would seem to lie the easiest and most practical 
solution of the difficulty, each delegate debating and voting along 
with his fellow members unfettered, except by the wisdom of the 
Speaker and the common sense of the House. Moreover, three 
seats might be allotted in the Cabinet to members representing 
‘Canada, Australia, and South Africa. There remains the scheme 
lately suggested by Mr. Chamberlain for the creation of a National 
Council, a plan which, whilst commending itself by its very loose- 
ness and therefore freedom from chances of friction, is open to the 
objection that colonial representation would not be diree?. 

Acting on these, or any other lines, will tax the ingenuity and pru- 
dence of the most far-seeing of our statesmen whose lot it may be to 
decisively grapple with the question, but that it will have to be solved 
ultimately, in some shape or other can hardly be doubted except by 
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the greatest pessimist as to the future of our race. To those who 
complacently say, that because things have gone on very well so far, - 
it were best to let well alone, we can only point out that if the 
sparsely peopled settlements of a hundred years back have developed 
into the huge and well ordered communities we are all so proud of 
to-day, in another decade or two, these off-shoots of ours will merit 
their proud title of Greater Britain as much by the enumeration of 
the registrar as the estimate of the surveyor. If they loyally 
choose to sink or swim, under the old flag, we must be prepared to 
accord them some share in determining the destinies of that flag, for 
the alternative of federation is separation. The statesman who, 
whilst recognising the claims of our kin beyond the seas, attempts 
to approach the difficulties of federation with alight heart, would be 
committing an egregious blunder, but the man in power who shuts 
his eyes to the inevitable and trusts to events shaping ciate 
would be committing something worse than a crime. 

The foreigner, with a wish father to the thought, willie to the 
lessons of the past and confidently predicts that this empire will 
decline and fall to pieces, as did the empires of Rome and Spain. His 
logic sounds plausible to the Little Englander, and others of a 


parochial turn of mind. ‘All great empires have fallen. The 
British Empire is a great one. Therefore the British Empire will 
fall.”’ And yet the fallacy is obvious enough. This realm has had no 
predecessor in the world’s history. The constitution of our mother- 
land has been copied by nation after nation in modern times, but its 
colonial system can never be imitated, for no other race is in the 


running. 

Having glanced at various examples of federated government, and 
some of the proposals made with regard to its adoption by ourselves, 
it may not be amiss to consider for a moment what the outcome of 
Imperial Federation may be for us, in peace or war. If we go back 
to the outset of the reign of George the Third and compare the 
area of this country with that of its American Plantations, we can 
readily understand why the colonists, even if they did not object to 
share in the pecuniary burden incurred by the Seven Years War, 
yet firmly raised the cry of *‘ no taxation without representation.” 
Heaven knows, they had little to do with the bringing about of this 
sanguinary conflict! It was the long nursed thirst for vengeance on 
Frederic of Prussia, which at last impelled Maria Theresa, with the 
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connivance of the French king’s mistress, to commence a gigantic 
war,which only ceased after it had raged over Central Europe, North 
America, and India. The expansion of the resources and population 
of the original States of the Union since the declaration of Indepen- 
dence, may enable us to vaguely guess what the development of the 
Cape, Canada, and Australia will be during a corresponding period. 
The United Kingdom, with its area of 120,000 square miles and a 
population of 37,000,000, has in its keeping, so to speak (for under 
present conditions we should, in the event of another great maritime 
war, be in the position of trustee and executor at once) the fate of 
11,000,000 square miles with a population of at least 350,000,000. 
An unwise decision on the part of a government unduly swayed by 
a democracy gone mad might precipitate a war such as the civilised 
world has not yet witnessed. Not a single community of Greater 
Britain would have the smallest share in bringing about what 
might to them mean ruined commerce and bombarded coasts. If, 
for the sake of argument, we imagine the possibility of a triumphant 
coalition of foreign nations forcing upon us a humiliating peace, 
would Canada or Australia, with their nine millions of people of the 
white race, be consulted ? And our kinsmen of South Africa, 
although far outnumbered by the natives, are already in a position 
to point to their constitutional progress and claim to have some 
voice in critical affairs, the final issue of which may be one of life 
or death to them. The masses here have a strong leaven of con- 
servatism at the bottom, which at serious political junctures, tells 
with sweeping effect at the polls, even in the working-class consti- 
tuencies of Lancashire or the Metropolis, but the vox populi is some- 
times worse than erratic, and if unscrupulous leaders, carried way 
by the excitement of the hour, rush to extremes from which there can 
be no going back, what willthe democracies of our great colonies 
think? If the nation should waken one day to find that by some 
blundering or criminal mismanagement its naval and commercial 
supremacy were shattered and that its representatives were obliged 
to sign worse conditions than were those of France in ’71, then the 
mob might rise in its wrath, and hang the men who had wrought 
the mischief, from the highest pinnacles of St. Stephen’s, but the 
people of the colonies might do worse, aud taking down the flag 
which they had had no share in disgracing, angrily snap the link of 
union with us. Through generations to come they would treasure 
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the old ensign, as the French Canadians have to this day their 
tattered Bourbon banner, but it would be a relic of an allegiance 
gone for ever. 

We can, however, console ourselves with the conviction that the 
day is not far distant when Westminster shall ring with cheers, such 
as have never yet been heard there, hailing the coming of the members 
for Greater Britain. Well may the hostile foreigner, and the Little 
Englander recognise in that patriotic welcome, the unmistakable 
evidence that the disunion they have so fondly waited and longed 
for, was an idle dream, and all would-be enemies take to heart 
the truth that the voice of England is no longer an uncertain utter- 
ance, but the emphatic decision of a federated and united empire. 
But whilst contemplating the great likelihood of a combination of 
the Powers against us, we cannot avoid thinking that such an 
unnatural partnership as one between France and Germany is by no 
means so improbable as at first sight may appear. With the one we 
have dormant causes of friction in Newfoundland and West Africa, 
not to speak of what many Frenchmen regard as quite sufficient 
reason for a rupture—our occupation of Egypt. With the other we 
are carrying on a great commercial war, and the irritating conduct 
of the Kaiser William in connection with South African affairs is 
fresh in our minds, 

That France.and Germany may agree to bury the hatchet over 
Alsace and Lorraine, and having made some kind of compromise, 
should go shares with Russia, in order to strip us of our colonies, is 
not a contigency so remote or incredible as many would think. 
Such a compromise is just now the subject for suggestions and 
discussion in the German Press. It would be well, however, for the 
confederates, before embarking on such a partition scheme, to pause 
and ask themselves: ‘‘ What do they know of England, who only 
England know?” In a few weeks after the declaration of war, 
20,000 Australians will have occupied New Caledonia, and the 
forces of Canada and the Cape will have swept the French and 
German flags from the islands of the Pacific and the coasts of Africa. 
A new epoch in military annals will then have opened, and the 
world will behold with astonishment the terrible game of war played 
from Pall Mall with the legions of an entire continent like Australia 
striking as a powerful factor, simultaneously with the levies of 
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Canada, India and the Cape; and our navy repeating, although 
on a far grander scale, the sledge-hammer blows of 1797. 

Perhaps the historian of the future, in narrating those events, 
will be justified in dating the beginning of a new military power 
from the memorable display of June 22, between the Palace and St. 
Pauls, which brought Imperial Federation and its warlike possibili+ 
ties home to the mind of every spectator. If, however, such unity, 
means so much from a military and naval point of view, how infin- 
itely more important to the reflective mind must appear its magnificent 
results on the development of the Empire’s trade? The colonies 
are already our greatest commercial clients, and the intercourse, vast 
as it now is, will rapidly increase year by year, They are at present 
Protectionists, whilst we are Free Traders; but Canada has given us 
a new tariff, and the promulgation of this marks the beginning of a 
new commercial era, which shall witness more equitable systems reign- 
ing between Great Britain and her colonies. Indeed, the action of 
Canada is a signal for an all-round change, and the forerunner of 
most important fiscal and postal reforms. 

Despite the apparently abortive conclusion of the recent confer- 
ence of premiers, which was after all merely tentative in its concep. 
tion and carrying out events are moving apace. Only a few short 
years ago the topic of this article seemed so visionary that the rank 
and file of politicians refused to discuss it seriously, but in these 
days, we hear of Sir Wilfrid Laurier speaking in French, and in the 
capital of the French nation, and driving home to the hearts of his 
audience the vital necessity of Imperial Federation. The subject, 
in truth, has lately leaped into a prominence which makes it no 
longer merely a question for philosophical reviewers, but one that 
appeals to the strongest instincts of the masses. 

The temporary loss of Khartoum, the ignominious surrender of 
the Transvaal, and our concessions to Germany in New Guinea, 
looked, indeed, like disatrous checks to the growth of Imperialism. 
Even the alienation of the insignificant islet of Heligoland wounded 
the feelings of many a patriotic John Bull, and gave rise to Radical 
sneers at the Hohenzollern influences at work at the Court of St. 
James. The cry of ‘England for the English ” never failed to stir 
the nation from the days of Earl Godwin, or Simon de Montfort, 
down to those of the present, and as there were ever found strong 
men in the past when the critical moment came, so we find them 
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to-day. Cecil Rhodes has engulfed the Transvaal by an addition to 
British territory immeasurably greater than that which we so meekly ~ 
yielded up after Majuba; and the diplomatists of Berlin know by 
this time that the dispatch of a flying squadron means something 
more than an idle threat. British officers, too, are slowly but surely 
leading their forces up the Nile, and the outpost of civilisation which 
Gordon held so long and so heroically against a flood of barbarism 
will in time be rescued from the clutches of the Mahdists. The 
schoolboy looking in the window of a Fleet Street map-seller 
can realise the possibility of what his father never dreamed _ of, 
namely, a railway connecting Cape Town with Alexandria. A fact 
like this convinces him, as it must any Englishman with an atom of 
patriotism, that we have an Empire worth keeping. We have our 
frontier wars and African troubles; but these are but healthy 
incentives to greater union. 

The tidings of the triumph of the Commander of the Faithful over 
the Greek unbelievers in Thessaly, his sanguinary deeds of extermina- 
tion in Armenia, and his successful shilly-shallying with the Powers 
for so many months, have by now travelled to every bazaar of 
Cabul and India, and perhaps account for an unrest which is, maybe, 
the herald of a revolt of Islam. Such an eventuality might tempt 
France and Russia to seize the opportunity, despite the circumstance 
that each of these countries has some millions of Moslem subjects. 
Even this pass would be one more lesson on the lasting truth that 
unity is the essential condition of the existence of our world-wide 
dominion, and if unmistakable signs point out the form that this 
unity should take, let us, by all means follow them, or else erect 
on the Thames Embankment a statue to Mr. Labouchere, for 
Macaulay’s New Zealander to gaze upon. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IS THIS LOVE? 


Her heart lifted with a sense of the joy of life, as the first notes of 
*‘ John Peel’ sounded through the ballroom. 

‘‘Come,” he said, simply, raising his arm to her waist, as she 
stood beside him. 

How the wild music, and the old memories, and the present well- 
nigh intolerable excitement, strove together in her bursting heart! 
The bandsmen broke out into the lilting words: 

“* D’ye ken John Peel, with his coat so gay ? 
D'ye ken John Peel at the break of day ?” 

It was taken up by the dancers—-wildly, musically, as they came 
thundering down the ballroom floor on feet of springing steel. Only a 
tone of voice, a word, a look, was needed to make it perfect. It came. 

He glanced down at her, curiously. His odd, muffled laughter 
smote upon her straining ears. She knew that laugh well. It was 
as inscrutable as hiseyes. ‘‘ Peewit,” he said, ‘“‘do you care for me?” 

** What do you think?” 

“‘I believe you do,” he answered slowly. ‘I wonder why?” 

“| don’t know. I used to hate you.” 

‘“ All of me?” 

‘Yes, I think so. Your conceit, your indifference, your airs of 
superiority——”’ 

‘Oh, well! if that is what you think of me——” somewhat nettled. 

‘‘ T said ‘ used,’ Aubrey,” the girl answered, appealingly. 

He looked down at her again. ‘ You area strange being. But 
I really believe you do like me—now. _I wonder why ? ” he repeated 
again. He noticed the shine of tears in her eyes, and the untrans- 
latable look deepened in his own. Then, quite suddenly, the music 
of the voices, of the lights, of the dancing feet—the strong passion 
of such natures—got into the boy’s voice and eyes. ‘ Peewit,” he 
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cried, ‘don’t be unhappy! It’s all right; I love you—/ove you. 
Do you hear? And the six months can’t make any difference.” 
Nevertheless, into the last words there crept an alien note. A minute 
after he went on: “But, let us suppose—just for fun—that I 
did change; what then? Should you, like the ‘new woman,’ break 
into a storm of reproaches, and flourish your ‘rights’ and your 
‘wrongs’ in my face?” He spoke jestingly, but the speculative look 
had come back to his eyes as he watched her. 

‘‘ What should I do? Break my heart in secret, I suppose--fade 
out of your life, Ihope. But I should certainly not flourish my rights 
or my wrongs in anyone's face. Don’t you know the only ‘right’ that 
belongs to any woman is the right to suffer? It is not new; it is 
as old as the hills, as old as love itself. Men never seem to under- 
stand that we would rather be made to suffer by the man we love, 
than to rejoice by one to whom we are indifferent. When a woman 
loves a man, her first thought and desire, is to give herself entirely to 
him. Wer daily prayer, to be allowed to sacrifice herself in some 
way for him.” Her voice fell silent, and he said nothing, still look- 
ing at her curiously. Perhaps, as she said, he could not understand. 

And then, into that silence broke the last notes of the evening, 
‘“‘God save the Queen,” and the dancing was over. 

Ten minutes later, Aubrey stood on the wet sands, his face turned 
towards the wide sea, into which he would plunge next minute. 
He was just at that curious age, boyhood merging into manhood, 
which has always something so pathetic clinging to it. He had 
sped quickly over the rough, bent grass, and sand-dunes, down to 
this quiet spot, where no sound disturbed the broad and lonely still- 
ness, save 


‘* The voice of the long sea-wave, as it broke 
Now and then in the dim, grey dawn,” 


out of the heat and the noise, away from the thousand human 
emotions that had stirred his pulses in the ballroom, while the mad- 
dening waltz-strains thrilled through his veins, into the divine 
beauty of the June morning, almost before the atveriog stars had 
faded from the sky. 

Silent, absorbed in his own thoughts, something shone straight 
_ from the heart of the innocent dawn, over the waves in the east into 
“his face. Even as he stood watching, the light broadened, and the sun 
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rose over the shining edge of the far-off sea-line. It grew and strength- 
ened, flashing its bright rays across the waste of waters into the 
human eyes turned towards it from the shining sands. The purity 
of the new day smote, with a sense of contrast that was almost an 
audible cry of pain, on the strange, dark beauty of his young face, 
on the brown hair, thick like the fur of some wild animal, on the 
clear, brown skin, beneath which the racing blood showed redly. 

But the eyes were what arrested one’s attention. The thick eye- 
brows meeting above the bridge of the nose, and forming an 
unbroken line to their tapering outer edges, gave to their already 
extraordinary darkness a yet deeper shadow; the heavy fringe of 
lashes helping the curious impression one received of something 
mysterious—even disastrous—impending; so sombre, so dark and 
unboylike were they. All the romance one has read of wild passion, 
uncontrollable impulses, love, hatred, revenge, martyrdom ; of cruelty 
incredible, or of love unutterable came crowding into one’s mind.. 
Deep inscrutable eyes, though very quiet now. But someday— 
somehow—the restless, inarticulate spirit, looking so wistfully out of 
their depths, at this moment, would find its voice, and then—— 
such a face never yet wore its way through life without trouble. 
A look of restraint, of repression, was there ; of something shrewd, 
determined and selfish, and yet, withal, of an extraordinary melan- 
choly—so profound, that nothing could dissipate it for long. A face 
of magnificent possibilities, wonderful strength; a face for which a 
woman would sell her soul if she loved it. And this was the man 
Peewit tried to deceive her own heart about. 

What were his thoughts of her as he stood upright, fronting the 
dawn as he fronted life? Was the smile, now curving his masterful 
lips, one of disdain for a love which, though it had been sought, 
apparently so far outweighed his own? Was it of tenderness and 
regret for the pain that might be hers yet—Peewit’s? Or merely 
the outcome of the happy, conscious power of youth? Such are idle 
questionings. For who may guess what is hid in the deep heart of 
his brother ? 

* * * * 

The next day Peewit left, taking with her the memory of that ball 
—of Aubrey’s eyes and voice, when he had told her at the last that 
‘he loved her, and before the look of speculative wonder, the note of 
distrust, had returned at the end—together with the one photograph 
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of him that she possessed, to be her companions through the long six 
months of silence and absence that he, in his curious farsightedness, 
had imposed upon himself and her. And each time that her eyes 
rested on the pictured representation of the one being she loved on 
earth, her heart expanded, and tears blurred her vision of the stern 
young face with, even there, the suggestion of critical laughter 
lurking at the corners of the beautiful mouth. She seldom thought 
what was to be the end of it all—she loved him so deeply, that the 
mere fact of her own emotions was enough for the present. 

Then one day there came a letter. She had been travelling for 
hours, and was very tired. Weariness of the flesh had opened the 
door to a hunger of the soul; and how much she had been pining 
for some sign from Aubrey, she hardly dared admit to herself. She 
would not read it till she was alone, and with the commotion of 
arrival, it was well on into the small hours before, at last, her friends 
left her, and she had the opportunity she sought. Even then, for 
long the letter lay unopened on her lap, she could afford to wait and 
think and dream—now. It was the only one she was likely to get, 
so let her make the most of it. Perhaps, also, there was a faint 
undertone of apprehension as to what its contents might disclose. 
When at last she summoned up courage to open it, she read: 


“My Dar tine, 

Don’t blame me,” her cheek blanched, her heart beat wildly. 
‘‘I must write just one short letter to my sweet Peewit. 1 never 
thought about its being so hard—this silence, 1 mean. | long for 
you every hour of the day. Oh, that the six months were past, and 
your next visit here were due again. Dear, answer this, and tell me 
that you are not unhappy; and sometimes think of me, but not too 
often. I don’t want more, and I won't write again. I wonder what 
you are doing now at this moment, while you are reading this? 
Dear, don’t care for me too much, I am not worth it, and I do not 
want you to. Your loving 

AUBREY.” 


The sound of four vibrating strokes came up through the sleeping 
house from the hall. The house was still and silent, and dark as the 
grave. Was it light outside yet? Hardly knowing what she did, 
she opened the shutters and flung up the window, and the dim glory 
of a May morning, with all its sights and sounds, rushed in. And 
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as she looked, the sky, with its fleecy clouds, momentarily took on a 
deeper tinge of pink—flame-colour a few minutes later. The call 
of the cock-pheasant, the cooing of the stock-dove, the wild triumph 
of the thrush’s song flooded the dim, mysterious spaces and 
shadows of the dewy earth, and swept in waves over the golden 
meadows. Down the wood walks the shadows lay heavy and still 
—life had not waked there yet. In front of the house she noted 
the dark hoof-prints of horses’ feet on the pale gravel, lessening 
away into far perspective down the drive. That air of mystery 
inseparable from early dawn pervaded the moist, hushed land. 
Only the birds and the winds were awake, with their jubilant gurgling 
songs, their sighing softness of breathings. 

The inborn instinct of worship to an unseen Creator, of passionate 
gratitude to Him who had made so beautiful a world and filled it 
with so marvellous a thing as love, was strong in the girl’s heart as 
she sat —scarcely breathing—by the open window. 

It has been well said by Ouida, that “a great love is a great 
holiness.” 

Up through the pure brightness of the fresh sunrise—hardly less 
pure in thought herself—from the girl’s deepest consciousness there 
winged its way, a prayer and a thanksgiving to the White Throne 
of God. But of the thoughts which overflowed her heart, who shall 
speak? They could hardly have been “ cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined,” in set words, for their colours were as ethereal and irridescent 
as the lights in the dewdrop which hangs from the nodding grass. 

And then Peewit made a great and irreparable mistake; but there ~ 
was none to tell her so. She had been lonely all her life, and was as 
lonely in her love now, as afterwards she was in other things. 

She took a sheet of paper and wrote—or tried to write— some of 
these intangible thoughts for Aubrey’s eyes. She tried to tell the 
man she loved of the height and depth of that love; and you, know- 
ing the world, are aware that she had better have cut her own 
throat, for you will probably have read that ‘* No man should be 
loved too well (or told of it, shall we say?) It wearies him, and 
makes him too sure. 

‘“‘ Your letter has been to me like the dew in a parched wilderness. 
I feel now as though I could not have lived through another day 
without some sign from you, though, of course, one can live through 
anything if one must. There is a creeper on the wall, this side of 
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the house, a Westeria, and some of its long silky leaves are between 
me and the sun. That is like my heart since your love has come to 
it. It is irradiated through and through with light. I can hardly 
believe it to be the same thing as it was before the sun rose. You 
ask me what I am doing while I read your letter. I am thinking, 
dreaming of you. Your love to me is the mystery lurking in the shadows 
of the woodwalks out there. It is in the voice of the stock-dove, in the 
wild song the thrush is pouring forth outside my window. It is in 
the golden glory of the king-cups in the meadows below. It is light, 
and life, and God! Everything that is beautiful, everything that is 
true and holy #s you. Aubrey, you tell me not to love you too 
much, It is too late to say that now.” 

That was in May. It was the winter before they met again. 

One cold afternoon, soon after her arrival, he came to call. The 
conversation was general; she sat rather silent, shivering now and 
then. Bye and bye their hostess rose, saying : 

“‘T promised to go to tea with the A’s. I shan’t be long, so I 
hope I may find you when I return ;” then, turning to the girl, she 
added, ‘“‘ Mind you give him some tea. Ah! here it comes. Az 
revoir |” 

And so the first awkwardness of meeting was over. The door 
closed at last behind the footman, and they were alone. The girl’s 
heart beat like a sledge-hammer in her brain as she continued the 
trivialities of conversation. Would he say anything now that the 
chance had presented itself so naturally? For some minutes it 
seemed that he would not, and afterwards she could not remember 
one word of that conversation ; but at last it came to an end by his 
saying : 

‘‘ Well; I suppose I must soon be going. Come and sit over 
by the fire; I can’t talk to you so comfortably while you are so far 
away.” He was sitting on the arm of a deep chair drawn up on the 
bear-skin rug. 

Shyly she rose and went over to him, glancing for a moment into 
his deep, strange eyes. A smile crept to his lips. Gently he pushed 
her into the seat beside him. And then the glamour of his presence 
possessed her, making her forget how time was travelling apace and 
bringing with it the critical moment of her destiny. Years after- 
wards, when she lay dying, there sounded again in her ears the same 
weird, melancholy street-cry, which, coming up the street from a 
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distance, fell loud through the silence of the room, and died off into 
silence once more as the feeble footsteps halted their shuffling gait 
down the empty street. 

‘‘ Have you missed me, Peewit, these long months since we met ?” 

““ Yes, Aubrey.” . 

His arm went round her slight form, and he drew her head down 
on to his rough-coated shoulder. She sighed deeply. 

‘“‘ Have you thought me a great brute, Pegwit, all these months?” 

“No.” 

‘* What could I do to make you hate me?” His lips were touch- 
ing the soft hair on her forehead. 

‘** Nothing.” 

There was no passion in his eyes, only the old look of speculation. 
But she could not see this, for her head rested against his shoulder, 
and only the white passion of despair lay under her drooped lids. 

‘‘ Because, dear, I want to avoid doing it.” 

She sat up quickly. ‘ Aubrey, I must speak. How long, oh, 
how long is this to go on? It is cruel! You men never dream 
what you make us suffer in our forced silence, while you are just 
amusing yourselves. I cannot bear it much longer. Tell me it is 
all over, and have done with it. It will be harder later.’ She 
trembled violently. His smile deepened, 

“I will not tell you it is all over. Why should I, when it is not. 
You care for me; and I—do I not care for you?” But still his 
deep voice had more of question than assertion in it. 

** Sometimes I think you never have—never will. You feel too 
sure of me. It has all come about so gradually, that I hardly knew 
I had got into such deep waters, or I ought never to have acquiesced 
in the arrangement ; but the strange part is, that I do not despise 
myself for it. You play with me as a cat plays with a mouse. You 
will never love anyone unless she is unattainable.” 

His eyes kindled, as she shrank away from him. He caught her 
roughly in his arms. 

‘“‘Peewit, give me a kiss. I could make you if I liked, but I want 
you to do it of your own free will.” Seeing that she struggled 
feebly in his strong arms: ‘No? Why? Don’t you care for me 
after all?” 

‘‘ You know that I do. But please don’t laugh. I can’t bear 
to if—if you are only playing. To me there is something, well, 
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sacred,” growing suddenly scarlet, as she spoke of her inmost feel- 
ings, ‘‘ there is something sacred about it to me, and I could not 
bear to let you kiss me—if it is only just for fun. I know I am old- 
fashioned about these things—you will call me prudish perhaps.” 

‘“« My darling,” he cried passionately, at last, ‘‘I love you for your 
scruples. I did begin in fun, I don’t know what it is, but some- 
thing in your little white face and frightened manner always gives 
me a desire I find it ‘hard to resist, to play upon your feelings. But 
never forget, I have told you from the first that it was not a polished 
society man you loved.” There was almost a tone of remorse in his 
serious voice. He went on tenderly, ‘‘ Never mind, I won't force you, 
but I think you might—just once.” His deep, beautiful eyes were 
looking down into her face, small and scared, and he still held her in 
his arms. 

“T will, Aubrey. You make me do anything when you look like 
that, ask like that.” 

They were standing up on the hearthrug now; her arm slid 
quickly round his neck. With a stifled sigh from her, their lips met. 

The next moment the door shut with a sharp sound behind him. 
She was alone. She fell on her knees by the chair in a sudden 


storm of tears, burying her face in her arms, oblivious of the pos- 


sible interruption of strangers. 
* J ° * 


Other meetings came and went during that bitter cold winter. 
Sometimes leaving the girl divinely happy, but more often with the 
feeling that it would be a small thing to lay down her life, while 
blenching at the knowledge that it had to be lived through to the 
very end. How could she, the woman, ask what his varied moods 
—now gentler than his best, now colder than the ice—betokened ? 
Or how long the torturing uncertainty should last? Each day found 
her weaker and less able to take the situation into her own hands ~ 
and deal a violent death to all her hopes. 

And so the days and the weeks flew by in fitful unrest, and the 
last day of her long visit dawned. There had been skating for 
sometime past, and to-day everyone had repaired to the ice. 

For the first hour she skated by herself, then Aubrey found her 
out, and bore her away with steady, swinging steps, to a distant 
quiet spot, where skaters were few, because the ice was indifferent. 
The scarlet sun was setting in a red glory over a white world, and 
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the glow of it was on his vivid beauty. The delicate tracery of the 
trees showed up sharp and distinct against the cold, clear sky. He 
clasped her small hands close, as he bent to her fur-encircled face, 
white and fragile-looking. 

“Steady! You are getting tired?” 

“No,” she smiled up at him. ‘I never feel tired when you hold 
me like that. You are so strong.” 

“ This is our last day together, Peewit. I know, I know—don’t 
let us talk of it, but be nice to me, as nice as you can.” 

“How can I? What would you have?” trembling all over. 

‘*T would have your little hands in mine—like this; I would have 
your dear eyes smiling and happy. Don’t let us spoil our last day 
together by any words. See, I have a letter for you, but you shall 
not read it until after I have bidden you good-bye, which must be 
before long, I fear, as I have a busy night before me.” Freeing one 
hand, he took an envelope from the breast-pocket of his Norfolk 
jacket, which she, still trembling, hid in her muff. Cowardice and 
modesty tied her tongue, Surely, surely her fate was propitious, or 
he would never speak and Jook like that, up to the very last hour 
they were together. 

So, gathering courage, she talked happily to him as he desired, 
and time sped away; and the wind sighed among the sedges. 

And then the last moment arrived. With eyes suffused with the 
tears of an inexplicable and overmastering emotion, she gazed up at 
the darkening sky, whence the sun had slowly faded. Face to face 
they stood in the waning evening light. The ring of steel on the ice 
from the skaters afar off sounded weirdly monotonous through the 
winter gloaming. Now and again a snow-laden twig snapped and 
fell on the ice at the edge, with a light thud. 

‘* Good-bye, Peewit. Don’t be unhappy any more.” 

She laughed out. Did:she look unhappy ? 

With a sudden movement he seized her hand, pressing it ardently 
to his lips. A dark shadow fell over his always veiled and mysterious 
eyes. His stern young face softened incredibly; his lips moved. 
What was he about to say ? 

‘Give me back,” he began—stopped—smiling oddly, the while. 
Then he looked deep in her eyes, and said again, for the last time, 
* Forgive me all I ever did to make you unhappy, my Peewit, and— 
goodbye,” raising his tweed cap; and without one backward glance 
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at the forlorn little figure among the reeds, and with the last fading 
light of the sun on nis brilliant youthful beauty, he swung round on 
his heel, and was out of sight in a minute, or at most, a speck on the 
black ice. 

Peewit watched it till it faded into the indistinguishable mass of 
figures at the edge of the lake. Then, with a tremulous breath, she 
stood, shivering a moment, before breaking the red seal on the 
envelope Aubrey had given her. 

And as she read, the sky paled, the wind wuthered eerily through 
the brown dry reeds beside her, and one bright star quivered like a 
tear in the dark heavens above her. The steely crescent of the 
young moon shone whitely over the motionless snowfields, and the 
hum of the skaters waxed fainter than death. 

‘Call me all the names under the sun that are bad. I deserve it 
all. We may never meet again, perhaps; but if we do, your small, 
pathetic face will move me again to try my power over you. Even 
if I loved you, as I suppose men love the women they wish to marry, 
you could not keep my love. Therefore, it is best not to let you risk 
the whole happiness of your life in my ungentle hands. Do I love 
you? Yes; I believe I do, in my way. But my way is not your 
way, and you could never understand it or me. 1 think it is not in 
me to be faithful to any woman, and certainly I should not be to one 
so gentle and good as you. Jealousy, I believe, would be the only 
power that would keep me faithful, and that is not a power you would 
ever be likely to wield over me. There is something wild and law- 
less in my blood and in every fibre of my being; something or 
somebody may one day tame it. At present, I am no fit lord for one 
of your tender nature. I should break you on the wheel every hour of 
my life if I did you the great wrong of marrying you, and you would 
submit, looking at me ever, with ‘ those same pathetic, haunting eyes 
of thine.’ Forget me—or no! I cannot quite bring myself yet to ask 
that of you. But think of me seldom, only when you hear your 
namesakes calling to each other over the wolds and the moorlands 
wild ; let their mournful plaint speak for me—plead for me—for my 
forgiveness. Keep a secret corner of your heart always for your so 
worthless Aubrey, and remember that you were his first love, even if 
you were not strong enough to hold him and to keep him true to it.” 

A very low, soft sound, half moan, half sob, broke from her lips, 
and went sighing away through the grasses and sedges around. Her 
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eyes went upwards to the sky, as she cried, with a breaking heart, in 
the words of Felix Holt’s mother: ‘‘ God was cruel when He made 
women.” The scene that lay beneath those heavens seemed, indeed, 


to her 
sadder than a single star 


That sets at twilight in a land of reeds.” 


The bitter, gross humiliation of it all she felt not at all, that was 
to come after : but Browning’s magical words welled up in a flood to 
her heart : 

‘“‘ What need to strive with a life awry ? 
Had I said that, had I done this. 
So might I gain, so might I miss. 
Might she have loved me ? just as weil 
She might have hated, who can tell? ” 





CHAPTER II. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


After a while a sort of maimed life began for her again. At first it 
was torture to her to watch the glories of a sunset, to listen to beautiful 
music, to read a moving book. Everything—as she had once written 
to Aubrey—that was beautiful was him. His mysterious eyes rose 
up and confronted her in unexpected corners. 

But the weary months passed by somehow, and the following 
autumn-year found her paying visits in Scotland, and more or less 
herself again, outwardly. But those who knew her best were often 
surprised at the wall of coldness which seemed to divide them from 
her old spontaneous sympathies. She seemed alike indifferent to 
the joys or sorrows of her old friends. 

One August evening she was standing, after dinner, on the 
wooden verandah that ran the length of the house, looking down at 
the silvered loch far below. It felt awesomely still to her after the 
fevered heat and throb of the London streets, the tramp of the 
myriad feet that go on and on, and cease not day or night—for 
London had been unusually hot that summer. A white light shone, 
yet, in the western sky. A summer’s day dies hard in those northern 
regions: and a young moon hung low over the black hills, whose 
feet were bathed in the shining water. 

The exquisite beauty of the quiet scene made her throat ache with 
unshed tears. 
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A man’s voice beside her recalled her wandering thoughts. They 
two seemed to have the night and the beauty to themselves. In the 
drawing-room behind them, a girl was singing, softly, sweetly, with 
a chorus : 

‘Honey, my honey, the night is still and dark.” 


‘* Weare all poets, geniuses, what you will, on a night such as this,” 
the man began, half to himself, it seemed, with his face upturned to 
the glistening sky. ‘It is not difficult to believe in a God anda 
heaven to-night.” 

‘* No!” she answered, absently. 

“Your thoughts are not here, I see. You live in London? Per- 
haps, then, all this,” with a comprehensive sweep of those sensitive 
hands, “ does not appeal to you ?” 

‘“‘T do live in London, that is all the more reason to revel in this. 
But it is apt to make one sad if it does not make one something 
worse. The majesty, the solitude, and the peace are such a contrast, 
well to my life, at any rate. Perhaps yours has been different.” 

He glanced swiftly at her. ‘ Life is difficult,” was all he said, 
but something in his tone, his manner, gave her a sudden sense of 
companionship. She did not feel quite so forlorn, so outcast from 
human fellowship as she had done for so long. “And yet, you 
would not have it otherwise, I daresay. I mean, you would not 
exchange your memories and your experiences, whatever they may 
have been, for a life of stagnation, such as many lead ?” 

She turned her face away from him, so that he saw only the oval 
of her cheek, and the hollow which should not have been there. 

‘“ No,” she said, ‘I would not have it otherwise. I may have 
thought differently at one time. But now I know that memories, 
even if they be sad ones, are often our best possessions, and go with 
us beyond the grave. Oh, if one could only guess what lies there! 
Is it work? Is it rest? One craves one thing, then another.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

‘** And what is it you would crave ?’ 

“ Rest, oh, rest !’’ she burst out, and in her voice there was a 
weak little catch. ‘‘ Perhaps it is that I have been over-doing it in 
London this season, but the treadmill of society seems to have ground 
my very brains and feelings to powder. And yet it keeps one going, 
it prevents one thinking.” 
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. Yes,” he answered, quietly, “it prevents one thinking. But is 
that always a good thing? Is it not stronger, wiser to face one’s 
destiny ?”” 

‘“‘ Strong! wise! that is for you men. How can you expect it of 
us, when our backs, almost from infancy, are bowed to breaking 
‘with the burdens of others as well as our own. When our hearts 
are for ever being pierced with the myriad sorrows of those around. 
One cannot walk down a single street in the poorer parts of the 
towns without seeing that in the faces which pass us, which makes 
us feel séck with pity for their unknown woes.” 

There was a strange passion in her voice. She wondered how and 
why the conversation had taken so serious a turn, not knowing that 
it was the sympathetic nature of the man which induced it. He had 
the faculty of drawing her out and making her talk. The pent up 
emotions of so many months began to find an outlet. He told her 
of the books he had read, the places he had seen, the people he had 
met. And oh, the blessed feeling of being interested once more. 
Something in that long talk spoke of a heart, a soul, as unrestful as 
her own. The soft grey mist came creeping up from the loch. It laid 
a tender hand on her troubled heart, and it grew still. 

Then all in a minute she felt tired, and all interest in him vanished. 
She bade him good-night, and went in to sit brooding over the wood 
fire in her bedroom, while the last faint glimmer of light faded 
Slowly over the mountain, and the hush of holy night lay over all. 

And so the lovely August days slid by in many expeditions, and 
in many long talks with this new friend, with whom she soon felt on 
pleasantly familiar terms. 

One day, when the others had made arrangements for going a 
long coaching expedition to some neighbours, he asked her, if she 
felt equal toa walk to a distant spot. She assented readily, and 
they started. It was wet at first and the wind blew steadily in 
their faces. Now and then the vapours rolled away from the wild 
bare hills, revealing here and there a distant purple peak. Little 
clusters of delicate lady-birch waved their shadowy arms in the 
wind, their silver stems gleaming ghostly through the mist. The 
mountains closed in behind and opened out before them. Once 
when they came to a rougher bit of walking than usual he held out 
his hand to steady her as she jumped from rock to rock in the 
boggy moor. He held hers for a second or so after she was again 
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on firm heather-land. She raised her eyes unconcernedly to his, 
and what she saw there gave her a quick shock. A thrill shot from 
his fingers to hers as they lay passive in his hand. Until that 
moment no personal thought had entered her mind, They had 
talked as friends. 

They walked on a few paces in silence, and when next they spoke 
all seemed different. Something had removed itself. They talked 
more of themselves, less of general things. Perhaps the calm which 
lurks in all lonely places, among all desolate hills, descended upon 
them as they advanced up the glen; the grand beauty of one of 
Scotland’s loveliest haunts entering into their hearts with a sense of 
abiding peace, enabling them to talk with a freedom from constraint 
which they would never have dared to indulge in between four walls. 
It was a proof of his magnetic influence over her that, amid all 
their soul-stirring beauty, her thoughts had never once reverted to 
the past and the heartbreak it contained. 

“‘ I often think how happy one might be,” he began, * if only one 
could take the days as they come, forgetting the things which are 
past, looking neither forward nor back!” 

“In fact, if the past were as though it were not, and the future 
hidden.” Her voice broke, and she looked away. 

Quite suddenly, he said, glancing at her sideway, ‘Don’t you 
think the past may be sometimes as though it were not? Don’t 
you think it admissible to enjoy the good the gods send without 
troubling whither it leads ? ” 

‘“‘T don’t think I quite understand ?” 

‘‘ Take an instance I have in my mind. Say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, a man makes a mess of his life. Certain results remain. Is 
he to carry the thought of it into every moment of his future ? 
May he not lay it aside now and again—if he meets a wayfarer like 
himself, storm-bound, storm-beaten? May not they two be to one 
another as much, for the time being, as either wishes ; comfort each 
other, hearten each other for the remainder of the long pilgrimage 
when each will be struggling on alone again?”’ A shadow crept into 
her face. ‘‘Do you mean that—if a man (or woman) has some 
unbreakable tie, he is yet at liberty—to make love, for that is what it 
really comes to—to another woman if he chose? ”’ 

He flushed scarlet all over his swarthy skin, ‘I did not say that ! 
But all the same, a man may love a woman truly and well, though 
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earlier circumstances—things which happened before ever they two 
met—prevent his ever being more to her than a friend.” 

‘‘T daresay,” she answered, indifferently, ‘men are very strange, 
and I, for one, should never understand them.” She felt angry, 
discomposed, she did not know why. At last she broke out, “ And I 
don’t believe you think so either! The better a man loves a woman 
—men such as you, I mean—” again he flushed hotly, ‘the less 
wrong they would do her, and it is a wrong—a great wrong—to 
lower our estimation of your sex, in whatever subtle manner you do 
it. For after all—this world is not the end; things may be straighter 
in the next. There is a verse I always like—do you know it ? 

the quiet heavens seemed to say, consoling. 
Only Endure ! 
They shall see God, who, bearing and believing, 
Keep their hearts pure : 
Some stony steps, and yet a little climbing, 
The rest is sure.” 


‘** Keep their hearts pure’ for God—and for her (or him!) That 
verse has often comforted me.” 

He answered nothing to this, but his furtive glance was often 
seeking her face, as they slowly walked on together in silence. 

Up past the quaint little graveyard—so small, so empty, filled 
only with the graves of the crofters of these desolate regions—and 
there they stood, looking at the grassy mounds, and over the wide, 
smooth loch, to the mountains lying shadowy and dim beyond. They 
were on their homeward way, and the day was on the wane. He 
stood gazing into her eyes with a curiously eager expression in his 
own. In the morning she was leaving. Would they ever meet 
again ? e 

She shivered, and pulled herself together. She felt instinctively 
attracted to the silent, reserved man—as, also, she knew he was to 
her—in that strange, mysterious hour where daylight and evening 
blend. She wondered what his thoughts were at that moment, and 
fancied that she partly guessed—was he not, for one thing, won- 
dering what had given her the manner of one so much older than her- 
self? For her part she felt a deep rest, a gladness, a peace. He had 
roused her from her deathly apathy that was fast turning her into 


stone. 
He went a step closer. He was about to speak. She looked up— 
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again that thrill running through all her veins like fire. His eyes 
held hers, but his lips were still. How can eyes have that power, 
she asked herself? One looks, and eyes say nothing, and again, 
those same eyes speak of things unspeakable—talk a language over 
which our tongues falter and fail. Is it not that eyes do not lie 
because they do not bind us? No one can hold us accountable for 
all the piteous, the cruel, the passionate things they say. 

She felt her own dilating with wonder, with awe, and a strange 
incredulity. Was the same old drama being enacted over again and 
she had not known it? Was it possible—for her? Or was not the 
old wound too fresh, the old memories too vivid yet for her to dream 
such dreams—for years to come, if indeed it should ever again be 
possible? And yet—such things had been, ere this! 

It seemed to her, as they stood there under the wuthering pines on 
the hill-side, that now he was suddenly realising for the first time, 
the narrow line of time that divided the now from the then—how | 
near was the moment approaching that would turn the present into 
the past. She began, herself, to realise how much he was to her— 
how his companionship had brought her back from the abyss of despair 
to the light of day, to hope, and the old belief in man’s goodness. 

Then, with an exclamation of annoyance, he cried, ‘‘ How stupid 
Iam! The post came in just as I was leaving the house, and I 
promised to give you this letter. Can you forgive me for forgetting 
it until this moment ?” 

Indifferently, she took the square envelope from him. But when 
her eyes fell on the writing which she had not seen for so many 
months, the colour forsook her lips, and her hand shook. The man, 
watching, saw it. Like all Aubrey’s letters, this one was short, and 
had no conventional beginning or ending. 

“Where are you? How are you? I have tried not to think of 
you, to write to you. It is nouse. A consuming fire devours me 
for some sign from you. But I know you will never write again. 
Peewit—must it be so? Can we not be as we were before that 
cruel winter? Oh, what devil is it that tears me like this!"’ That 
was all. <A wild frenzy of joy seized her, unlike anything she had 
ever before experienced, even when with him, and feeling his presence 
in every nerve of her body. Forgetful of the man beside her she 
raised her shining eyes and her lips moved. God was very near her 
then—she was alone with Him among the everlasting hills. 
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Though to her it seemed an age, in reality it was not many 
moments before this exaltation passed, and she knew what she 
must do. She could not endure the shame a second time. It could 
mean nothing else. His strength pitted against hers—ah! it was 
cruel! But had it not always been so—what was he if not cruel ? 
it was his nature, bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, and he could 
no more help it than she could help being weak. But—oh, it was 
hard. Just as she was beginning to forget and to build up for her- 
self other interests. 

For a long while she stood there silent. Then, as she turned 
listlessly to go back, the man stretched out his hand impulsively, 
and caught hers. ‘Of course I don’t know—I don’t want to know 
—what was in that letter. But I can read your face well enough 
by now to know that it was something hard to bear. You are a 
brave woman, and we.all have our secret troubles, Let me here, and 
now, thank you for your friendship, for your sympathy. You have 
made my burdens lighter, would I could lighten yours,” 

She pressed his hand, her heart was too full for speech—well un- 
understanding the almost feminine tact which had prompted these 
words—the only sort of comfort that she could have stood just then. 
The next minute they turned towards the house. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SHIPWRECK OF LOVE. 


Later in the autumn she was staying with some friends on the 
Argyllshire coast. 

October has itslovely days, and this was one of them. The sun 
brilliant, the wind cool, as the yacht sped down the Sound, the tide 
with them, and the blue hills of the island rising and fading as they 
went past. 

On Shumack pier they picked up some friends who were to join 
them for the day’s cruise, and among this little group, as they came 
on deck, Peewit noticed, with a glance of mutual recognition, her 
friend, Mr. Duncan ; and something told her that this was no chance 
meeting. They shook hands and talked with the rest, their eyes mean- 
while, engrossed with the changing beauties of the sea and land, as 
they flew along over the dancing waves. Amid those same scenes 
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Ossian’s heroes lived and loved, fought and died. On these wild 
shores wandered the fair maids with cloudy hair and white faces 
watching from the lonely heights for the return of their brothers and 
husbands from the chase and from the war—their shabby dog 
friends at their heels—in the purple shadows of evening. On their 
starboard, lay the hills of Tura; fading over their bows were the 
dimly-mysterious heights of Scarba, in whose glens and corries 
dwelt the wild-eyed stag, the joy of the sportsman. 

A few store-houses scattered over the low shore, constituted the 
village. 

Anchoring in the little bay, sheltered from every wind, the gig was 
lowered, and carried them all to the rugged shore—to the slippery 
stone-pier landing built out into the water. 

Some of the party went up the hill to the house—Duncan and 
Peewit loitering among the rocks, waiting for the signal which 
should tell them that their neighbours were at home. 

Then for the first time that day, fixing her gaze on his face, she 
noticed how white and ill he was looking. His eyes seemed brighter 
and darker than usual. He was very quiet as they wandered over 
the little strip of silver sand, or stood gazing across at the yacht 
anchored in the sunny waters. 

He stooped over a great flat stone on the sands. “If years 
hence, you ever come here again, I want you to think of me. I am 
going to scratch my name here—cockney-fashion—and yours under 
it, if I may,” with a short laugh, glancing up into the face above him 
and suiting the action to the word. A short pause, and then he 
murmured, under his breath “‘ Peewit.” No more. Not any sur- 
name. And as the single word fell from his lips it mingled with the 
monotonous boom of the waves in the silence. 

A white signal fluttered from above. Warm welcome awaited 
them in the house upon the hill, and a luxurious tea was spread 
upon the snowiest of cloths in the dim old antlered hall, decorated 
with the hunting-spoils of countless generations. 

A lazy saunter through the little suntrap of a garden afterwards 
disclosed marvels of flowering beauty. Hedges of faint blue 
veronicas; trees of graceful fuchsia, whose heads were as big as 
oranges ; masses of sweet verbena, whose exquisite lemon perfume 
mingled with smell of the briny breezes blowing up straight from the 
ocean; cherry-pie dark as the purple shadows fast shrouding the 
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hills of Islay lying in shade, and sweet as the breath of the shaggy 
Highland cattle wending their slow way down to the shore, from 
among the ragged tufts of sea-drift and dying heather on the hillside. 

Then, up anchor and away in the evening shades. The sun sank 
over the Western island, the deep purple line of which meets the 
purple of the sea-line. 

A solitary heron stood on one long-jointed leg, fishing for his 
evening meal. 

One by one her companions retired below for warmth, as the chill 
of the evening mists crept over the sea. Peewit preferring fresh 
air, remained on deck. Black clouds, barred by a perfect rainbow 
arc loured over the pale gold of the sunset sky. A brilliant shaft of 
flame shot up this black mass,and died out. The grey shadows 
stole over the shivering water. A storm was upon them. She sat 
alone on deck, except for the crew in the bows, listening to the 
great drops hissing past in the green waves. The wind was keen, 
but amid her furs and rugs she enjoyed the sting of it in her face, 
and she was thinking. A step sounded behind her. A tall figure 
loomed up from below, and advanced to sit in silence at her side. A 
great fit of shivering seized her, for she knew that the hour was come. 

The storm passed, and the stars shone out in fitful gleams, making 
faint glimmerous tracks across the water. She can see the white 
of his face against the dark background of night. The silence for 
some minutes was unbroken except for the throb of the wheel, the 
churn of the water foaming past the yacht’s side in the dusk, and 
the moan of the wind in the rigging. The absolute solitude and 
loneliness of the sea and sky and land occupied the mind like a great 
ache. 

He began at last: ‘‘ Have you enjoyed to-day? I fear you are tired. 
I think it has been the longest day of my life—and it is not over yet.” 

She turned towards him and saw that he was not looking at her 
but over to the land, behind which lingered yet a pale strip of 
daylight. Though this speech might have been taken objection to 
on the score of its being but doubtfully complimentary, she knew 
what he meant, and waited. 

He went on. “For ever, to-day will stand as a day apart. To- 
day there is something to be done—something to be said—and you 
will helpme.” He sat, rigid, immovable. “I once said to you that 
sometimes a young man makes a mess of life. I have done so.” 

25 
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His words came disjointedly, his meaning was hardly clear. She 
wonders, did he think he owed her an apology for the past? Surely 
not, for that would be toohorrible. She started up from her loung- 
ing position. “Mr. Duncan, do not say anything for which you 
may be sorry afterwards. Donot. If you have made a mess of 
your life, what is that to me?” 

Perhaps her words sounded more cruel out there in the dark than 
if he could have seen her face, anyhow he cried quickly, ‘ Stop till I 
have told you all. Noone can be more humble than I—but, well 
you see I have to suffer—so be lenient for this one hour and hear 
me out.” His voice dropped, and a great pity seized her. What 
has he to say? 

‘“‘ Some years ago I was much thrown with a girl. I grew fond 
of her. There was a tacit understanding between us that we were 
to be engaged so soon as I had sufficient to justify it. Well, I got 
on in my profession and began to think about a definite engagement 
with her, and was tolerably happy in the contemplation of it. But 
gradually doubts rose up. I began to wonder what I once had seen 
in her. Then—I met you.” 

A long pause followed his quiet words, during which he never 
moved. Up from below rose a woman’s voice, the light touch of a 
woman’s fingers upon the guitar. A momentary cessation, a hum of 
voices, and she recommenced. Her voice floated up from the lighted 
cabin to where they two sat in the night, and the wind, together, 
and so far! She was singing that sad and beautiful song “ Ettrick”’ 
to Lady John Scott’s setting— 

“©O murmuring waters ! 

Have ye no message for me ? 

Ye come from the Hill of the West 
Where his step wanders free— 
Did he not whisper my name? 
Did he not utter one word ? 


And trust that its sound o’er the rush 
Of thy streams might be heard.” 


‘“‘ And that cured me of every lingering feeling I had for her, You 
became the one crying necessity of my life! I hoped it might pass. 
I tried to keep away from you, but at times the longing to see you 
again became intolerable, and when at last the opportunity pre- 
sented itself I eagerly embraced it. Every word you ever spoke 
remains in my mind, Sometimes I have fancied that you hated me, 
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and there was always something about you which forbade my hoping 
greatly that I should ever have the power to make you care for me, 
though occasionally you were friendly enough ; but then again, your 
condescending manner—as it seemed to me—almost turned my in- 
fatuation into hatred. I felt, I knew, that there had been a power 
and a sorrow in your life which was an effectual bar to your heart. 
This knowledge maddened me, while yet it grieved me to think that 
the common lot of humanity had fallen to you also.” 

She turned in the dark, half reaching out her hand to him in 
sympathy, only to withdraw it again before he was aware of her 
intention. And the music mingled with the throb of the paddle, the 


moan of the wind. 
*‘Oh! murmuring waters! 
The sound of the moorlands I hear, 
The scream of the her'n and the eagle, 
The bell of the deer, 
The custling of the heather and gorse, 
The shiver of grass on the lea, 
The sigh of the wind from the hill 
Hast thou no voice for me ?” 


The white gulls wheeled and swooped overhead, their shrill split 
cry falling monotonously through the dark sky. 

“ At last, the longing to hear your opinion on the trouble that was 
consuming me, took possession of me. I tried to get you to say 
how you would view a man’s conduct who broke his engagement 
because he had grown to care for someone else too much. But 
you were enviously reticent—so much so that I began to wonder 
if you guessed my secret. And I gathered that a man who did 
such a thing would fall in your esteem beyond hope of pardon. 
Then I grew frightened at myself, at my future. While fearing to 
sink in your good opinion I yet craved the more blindly for a word, 
a look that should be warmer than that accorded to friendship.” 
A wilder gust of wind than usual lifted a corner of one of her 
wraps, flinging it violently in her face. The gulls swooped lower ; 
the wind shrieked through the rigging above. He leaned forward 
hastily to re-arrange her wrap, hesitated—then resumed his seat, his 
mext words sounding hoarse and strained. ‘‘ Then your manner 
seemed to me to alter. I feared that, in some way, I had effectually 
annoyed you at last. I was savage, mad. You were further away 
than ever. I longed for you, craved to hold you just once in my 
arms—once, it wasn’t much.” 


25* 
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His words hurt her, they were so very sad. She wondered why 
she felt as though it were all a dream; suddenly she lifted her eyes 
to his, and smiled, laying her hand softly on his knee. 

And then something broke loose in him, his restraint gave way. 
A quick fear seized her for what she had accomplished by that simple 
touch. He leaned towards her—his eyes shining like stars in the 
faint light. She shuddered and drew away. A gasp which was 
almost a sob burst from her straining throat. His arms encircled 
her, his thin cheek was pressed for an instant against hers. The 
whole soul of the man seemed to leap from him to her. He muttered 
brokenly “Oh, God, must it be! when I love her so?” He seemed 
instinctively to guess what her answer would be. She felt his heart 
beating, and her own contracted with a great pity for him. She 
knew what he was suffering, this strange, reserved man, but she 
knew also, that after this night he would go back and take up his 
life and his duties like a man, and to-night would be to him as a 
dream. And she? Her tears, as they ran down her cheeks, fell’ 
on his, mingling with the spray dashing in over the side on to them. 

His passionate cry died away. She murmured softly to him, and 


to herself : 





‘Me too, thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair. 

The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair—.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Oliphant who says ‘In all human aches and miseries, 
to be understood, is the one comfort above all others.” And he 
knew that she understood all that he would say but couldn’t. But 
who would understand her? Did she even understand herself ? 

* * k ° 

The bell rang—he loosened his arms ; the paddle ceased its throb. 
The lights from the old tower streamed broadly over the waters of 
the little lock. The last sad words of the song sounded up from 
below—in yearning sweetness they floated away into the wild night. 

“Oh! murmuring waters ! 

Flow on, ye havs no voice for me— 

Bear the wild songs of the hills 

To the depths of the sea | 

Bright stream from the founts of the West— 
Rush on with thy music and glee— 

Oh! to be borne to my rest 

In the cold waves, with thee!" 

° e * e 
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One evening, a few days later, as Peewit was going for a saunter 
before dinner, two letters were put into her hand. One glance at 
the envelopes made her quicken her steps till she reached a lonely 
hill overlooking the sea, and here she opened them, The first ran 
thus: ‘Just one line. I cannot write more. To tell you that I 
have fulfilled my obligations, and our marriage is to be in the new 
year. Please do not write and congratulate me.” 

The other was not much longer. It was from Aubrey. 

‘“‘ Peewit—Have you forgiven me? I want your forgiveness now. 
I am going to be married. Oh, Peewit, if only you had been 
stronger! Now it is too late. I hope we may never meet again. 
Your face haunts me. You are ever in my thoughts, but I know 
now you have forgotten me, and it is I who am weak, you who are 
strong, strong enough to tear from your heart a love that was 
unworthy. Good-bye, my little sweet!" 

Enigmatical to the last, as his veiled, mysterious eyes! And the 
wan grey shadows came softly down the mountain-sides and wrapped 
themselves about Peewit. Her namesakes, far and near, were 
calling to one another with their plaintive human voices among the 
distant hills. The cry of the grouse cock rang harsh and shrill over 
the moorland wild. And still Peewit never moved. In the boom of 
the distant waves upon the shores somewhere far off and faint, she 
heard voices that in her ears would never sound again, The strong 
arm to fight life’s battle, the human love to rest on—were not for 
her. Never now would she look into eyes that she loved, or rest 
her tired head against a heart that beat for her alone. Never—-the 
heart in her own breast fluttered wildly for an instant, sending the 
red blood flying over her face and neck in hot waves, to leave her 
pale as sea-foam the next minute—never for her would sound the 
music of baby voices, nor her hand feel the clasp of tiny fingers! 

But there stretched before her instead, long and lonely, the in- 
definite future of work, of life—of Eternity ! 


Each life's unfulfilled, you see ; 
It hangs still, patchy and scrappy : 

We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy. 











A Hidden Talent. 


COMPLETE STORY. 
By JANET A. McCULLOCK. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘“« By and by, mother ; in a few months things may not be quite so 
bad. At least, I hope not.” ‘ 

‘*T hope so too, Ina,” answered Mrs. Herbert. She looked round 
the large, shabby dining-room of Reffenham with a sigh as she spoke. 

‘“‘ Signor Cavalo says I need nothing now but a rest and moderate 
practice. Sir John said that too, the last time he heard me. Who 
knows but I may do better than they think, mother dear, when I 
make my début in spring,” the girl said, eagerly. 

«Tf you are sure of yourself, Ina; if the nervousness you suffered 
from does not return. Ave you sure of yourself?” The mother’s 
voice was wistful. 

‘Sometimes I feel as though I could do anything, mother, even 
before an audience of hundreds, and then again, I dread facing but 
two or three people. The bracing air of home for the next six 
weeks may restore all my nerve. Signor Cavalo says I have so 
much strength and expression that I need not fear,” the girl replied. 

‘“‘ Allis in your favour, Ina child; let us hope for the best and the 
turning tide,”’ said Mrs. Herbert. 

But she sighed again, for evil times had come to the Herberts of 
Reffenham Hall. Law suits, mortgages, and wild courses of sons 
had woefully reduced the old squire, and now on a girl’s frail shoul- 
ders rested the burden of toil for the redemption of the estate. And 
the slender reed might break, Ina might fail, and then the utter ruin 
of hope and home must assuredly follow. 

‘Go for your walk, dear; take your father’s message to Ham- 
mond at the mill,” said Mrs. Herbert, and the girl hastened to obey 
with bright alacrity. 

“Ts Michael always the same, mother ? ” she asked, as she tied on 
her mantle and bonnet. 


“I suppose so, I have not seen him for years: not since the day 
he saved you when you fell into the river.” 
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“What a fright I had to be sure.” The young girl laughed 
as she turned to go, ‘“‘ Michael must have got a fright too, I yelled 
so vigorously. Good-bye, mother, if Michael is as sulky as of old, I 
shan’t be long.” 

She made a pretty figure in the dull landscape of autumn tints, as 
she went through the faded fields. She soon struck the river path, 
and about a mile from the hall reached the place where the river 
parting its waters into two channels, swept round a long irregular 
island, uniting again a little further down. On the island was the 
mill and the miller’s house. She crossed the narrow drawbridge and 
tiny garden, noting how little changed the place was since she had 
seen it last. Theold woman who came at her summons showed her 
into a room to wait. It was evidently the owner’s sitting-room, and 
Ina looked round curiously—very untidy, but very clean it was, books 
scattered all about, one or two pieces of massive silver-plate on the 
old oaken buffet shining in the firelight. She opened one of the 
books on the table, and was amazed to find it a collection of Italian 
sonatas, a rare edition, beautifully printed. Something else caught 
her eye, a half closed case on the ancient settle by the fire. Curious 
and wondering, she raised the lid, and her astonished gaze rested 
upon a magnificent violin, whose priceless value her musical studies 
enabled her to judge. Almost unconsciously she lifted it, and laying 
it against her shoulder drew the bow over the strings, a passionate 
rapture filling her soul as the clear, pure notes responded. Where 
had Michael Hammond, the surly miller, the ‘ bogie man” of her 
childhood, found this treasure? Scarce knowing what she was doing, 
she began to play the grand symphony she had lately been practising. 
So lost was she to outward things that not until the final note died 
away did she become aware of someone watching; a tall man witha 
dark unsmiling face stood in the shadow, his gaze fixed upon her. 

‘“‘ Play that again,” he commanded, and still under the spell of the 
wonderful instrument, dominated by the power in the man’s face, she 
complied. 

Then suddenly abashed at her own boldness, she held violin and 
bow towards him, faltering out, with burning cheeks, 

“Oh! forgive my rudeness, do you play this sweet old violin? ” 
and she smiled timidly. 

For answer he took it and began to play, while with hands 
clasped, hardly daring to breath, she listened. Never had she heard 
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music like this; the great tears welled up and fell unheeded as the 
violin. sang, and laughed, prayed and wailed under the hand of a 
master ; note for note, bar for bar, he repeated what she had just 
played; but oh! not like her. Never, never, she knew, should she 
play like shat. In her secret soul she felt that great as her talent 
was, it was far inferior to the gift bestowed on this rugged man, who 
could make the instrument /ive at his touch. As he finished and 
stood before her with downcast eyes and impassive face, she forgot 
all her old fear and dislike, forgot herself entirely. Springing 
forward, she grasped his arm impulsively. 

‘‘ Michael, Michael, you must teach me,” she cried, ‘‘ you must 
help me to do better than I have ever yet done. Oh, Michael, say 
that you will teach me! say that you will let me come and practice 
with you—say that you will.” 

He raised his eyes and regarded her steadily, but she showed no 
signs of the old childish dislike; her eyes were eager, questioning, 
imploring. A curious softening of the hard face began, the stern 
lines faded slowly out. 

‘Yes, I will help you—you may come,” he said, quietly. And 
Ina’s heart swelled with gratitude as she thanked him. 








CHAPTER II. 


“« MicnaEL, Signor Cavalo, my tutor, and Sir John, the great com- 
poser and conductor, are coming down to examine me; you know 
that my début is fixed for the grand concert next month. I can 
never get through without you. Say that you will come up to the 
Hall to play with me, as they cannot come here. Do, please, come, 
Michael, for the sake of my future.” 

‘For that reason, Miss Ina, I will come. But I don’t want to see 
your fine friends, they are nothing to me, or I to them. Let me 
come and go quietly, and I will play with you.” 

‘Oh Michael, how good you are! You can do just as you please 
about it. Come at seven, they are to hear me just after dinner. I 
am going up to London for the last trials next week.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I know; I will come punctually, Miss Ina,”’ and Ina went 
her way, praying that her innocent little scheme might be successful, 
while Michael worked far into the night to make up for lost time. 
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Ina and Michael played their best, not a single note misplaced or 
false. The corner where they stood was brilliantly lighted; all the 
rest ot the large room where the listeners sat, was dark. As 
Michael laid down his violin, Sir John hastened up excitedly. 

‘¢ Mr. Hammond, you are a genius; let me shake your hand sir. 
You must not—you dave not bury your precious talent. You must 
come to London with Miss Herbert ; together you will take society 
by storm. A great,a magnificent future is before you; it would bea 
crime to remain here when fame and fortune are at your feet.” 

Michael had drawn himself up to his full height, and listened 
quietly, making no attempt to interrupt the excited little musician. 
But now he spoke. 

‘Fame and‘fortune!” he repeated, with intense scorn. ‘ That 
was what a great composer like you said to my grandfather, whose 
violin this is. My grandfather believed and went, only to return a 
brokenhearted, beaten man, to die in obscurity. He was a far better 
player than I, and he failed. No, Sir John, fame and fortune are 
not waiting for me. Iam not the sort that take defeat well; so I 
shall not risk it. I shall stick to my mill.” 

And though Sir John and the Italian urged him vehemently, 
though Ina’s eyes pleaded wistfully, he was firm. So it came to 
pass that in a few weeks time Miss Herbert had departed for her 
final lessons in London, and Michael was working on calmly, day by 
day, in Reffenham mill, or playing alone at night. 

But somehow the old zest had gone from his solitary practisings, 
the joy was less. +» He would often lay the dear old violin down, and 
gaze into the dying embers, while he wondered vaguely what might 
have happened had he given in to Sir John and gone to London. 
Miss Herbert would be a success he was sure, but yet fe might 
have done his part too. Then he would shake himself angrily, and 
resume playing. 

“TI am forty, what have I got to do with dreams of fame and 
fortune ?" he would ask himself bitterly. ‘‘ There is nothing for me, 
fool that I am, but the old life and the old loneliness.” 

Thus he argued ; but as the slow days passed, the thought of all 
that he might have achieved, of all that might have been, had he 
yielded, gnawed at his heart with a fierce pain for which there was 
no alleviation. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Lonpon Society wasin a flutter, its musical circles were on tip-toe 
of expectation over the young artiste who was to appear at the 
grand concert on the tenth. Rumours were rife; her beauty, youth, 
and wonderful gift were discussed on all sides. For the moment 
she was the all-absorbing interest, and Signor Cavalo was jubilant, 
Sir John quietly satisfied. Ina had gone on steadily during these 
last lessons, for some time she had shown neither nervousness nor 
distrust of her powers, all wasas it should be. But with the third 
and last week of training a change came—a change known only to 
herself, recognised with horror and despair. 

‘“‘ My nerve is going; I shall fail utterly,’ she cried in her heart, 
all the anguish of the situation forced upon her in its full terror. 
‘““Oh! if Michael had only come with me to help me, or if he had 
never helped me at all, I should not have felt like this. Oh! what 
shall I do !—how can I tell Sir John?” 

But with the strange courage born of the very lack of it, she hid 
her sufferings, and though the old musician sometimes looked at 
her with a queer expression on his kindly, puckered-up face, he gave 
no outward sign of any discovery of her real state, nor showed the 
slightest distrust of her success. 

‘You have done wonders, my dear,” he told her, the day before 
her ordeal, “‘ you will get through brilliantly. I know you will have 
a great triumph, such as you do not expect,” and he smiled en- 
couragingly. 

He walked away, his hands softly rubbing each other, and she lay 
back in her chair, covering her face. 

“‘ How can I tell him when he has done so much for me? but oh! 
I am glad mother will not see my sure failure,” she moaned to her- 
self. 

The Concert room was packed, the whispering of women, the 
rustling of fans and programmes made a subdued murmur. In 
front, in his conductor's chair, sat Sir John, grave and calm as usual, 
only a keen eye could have detected the anxious glance he cast now 
and then at the sidedoor. The orchestra had ended the overture, a 
celebrated tenor was filling the hall with melody, when an attendant 
handed a scrap of paper to Sir John. He rose quickly and disap- 
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peared, for the next performer would be Ina, and he was to lead his 
protégé on to the platform. He made his way to the front entrance, 
but a few minutes after was at her dressing-room door. She came 
out at once, and he started at sight of her ghastly face. 

‘Sir John, I cannot go on,” she gasped, “I am quite unfit to 
appear. My nerve has given way, I cannot play.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear,” he said, cheerfully. ‘You will be all right 
once you begin. I am sure of it: trust me, and come. What 
would Mr. Hammond say if he knew you meant to break down ?” 

‘I wish I had never played with him; he was so strong, I leant 
upon him and forgot myself. Or if he had come with me, there 
could have been nothing but triumph for us both to-night,” she said, 
sadly. 

‘“‘ There is triumph, my child,” he answered as he led her round to 
the platform, though not by the usual way. Half-fainting she 
mounted the few steps with him, but as she reached the top she 
paused with a low cry of joy. Standing in the wing, quite out of 
sight of the audience, but in full view of the occupant of the plat- 
form, was a familiar figure. .With violin already in rest, and bow 
poised over its string, Michael stood ready, she knew for what. A 
sudden transformation passed over the girl, her trembling limbs 
grew steady, her cheeks glowed, her terrified look vanished like 
magic. There was no time for greeting, but their eyes met in one 
swift glance as with firm step, and quiet self-possession, she crossed 
to her place. A peculiar smile hovered round the old musician’s 
mouth as he noted the glance and the change in her. 

‘“‘T thought that would do it,”’ he muttered, as leaving the radiant 
young débutante standing alone, he took up his position at the other 
wing opposite to that silent, attentive figure. 

But Ina needed no help from Michael. Clear, sweet, and fault- 
less rose the notes of the majestic concerto, flooding the room with 
matchless harmonies; not a whisper breaking its flowing periods till 
the close. Then the audience rose en masse. Amid the thunders of 
applause, the loud cries of “encore,” and shower of bouquets, Sir 
John led her off, straight up to Michael. 

‘‘Mr. Hammond you have secured Miss Herbert's success,’ he 
said, ‘I knew your presence would restore her lost nerve. Thanks 
for your prompt response to my request. But your hidden talent 
must be hidden no longer, you cannot return to Reffenham ; you are 
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needed here.” With a nod he hurried away, and the two, left 
together, looked into each other’s faces earnestly, then Ina held out 
her shaking hands. 

‘‘ You have saved me and Reffenham,” she said in low, broken 
tones. ‘Oh Michael! I could never—never have braved this ordeal 
alone. I never shall be able to do it without you. Don’t, no don’t! 
leave me any more.” 

He took those slender hands in his own strong ones that trembled 
a little too, and looked steadily into the blue eyes that were full of 
such innocent, loving gratitude. And all the tenderness and faithful- 
ness of a true, manly heart shone in the depths of his own. 

‘* No dear, I never will,” he answered, simply. 





A Bunch of Forget-me-Uots. 
By W. ALF. ALLAN. 


Tue breakfast room at the “Saxons,” was bright'and warm ; a strik- 
ing contrast with the cold and foggy November day. . 

As Dorothy Hunter sipped her coffee, there came a knock at the 
door, which caused her face to blanch. Slowly the door opened, and 
the servant came into the room with a letter which the postman had 
just brought. Dorothy opened the letter with trembling hands, and 
drew forth a small piece of paper, from which there dropped a dried 
and faded bunch of Forget-me-nots. On the paper was written the 
words: “ The Editor regrets that he cannot accept your kind offer.” 

With a half suppressed moan, she sank down into the easy chair by 
the side of the table, and hid her face between her hands, while the 
piece of paper with the fatal words fluttered to the carpet. For some 
moments there was silence in the room; then Dorothy stooped and 
picked up the withered spray, and as she held it between her fingers, 
memory brought back to her the history of that spray. She was 
walking again with Jack Hunter by the side of a tiny brooklet that 
ran windingly through the charming glen of Lidford. She feels him 
pressing that spray, with others, into her hand, whilst on her lips 
lingers the kiss of their betrothal. 
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Again she read the brief note, and examined the address written 
upon the envelope. It was clear that it had come from her husband, 
Jack Hunter, editor of “ The Post.” He had written her with his own 
hand, and so there was no doubt attached to the missive. 

Dorothy had never suspected for a moment that his love could 
change so suddenly into hate. Even when belief in. his real affection 
for her had at times been a little shaken, she was still confident that 
Jack loved her sincerely. The idea of love’s failure under trial had 
never entered her mind. 

Alone with her thoughts, she recalled the past three years of her 
married life. Jack Hunter was nine years older than herself. His 
breadth of intellectual vision, and strong fertile brain, his successes and 
achievements, had made his request a kind of condescension on his 
part. He was a man worshipped and flattered by all, to whom many 
a noble woman would have gladly plighted her faith. Yet with 
all his marked ability and talent, he had stooped to ask the unknown 
Dorothy Fairfax to share his fortunes. 

Again and again he had told her that she was necessary to his 
happiness, and without her, life would be robbed of all its charms for 
him. And she, in return, loved him with her whole heart. 

But since their marriage, Jack Hunter had changed. There was a 
coldness in his manner towards her. The woman’s soul was athirst, 
and day by day she grew more dissatisfied and discontented. The 
bright picture which Dorothy had drawn, peopled with imaginary 
successes and gay with social and intellectual triumphs, faded rapidly, 
and gave place to bitterness and disappointment. Instead of entering 
into the gay social gatherings of the day, she was penned up in the 
“Saxons.” To make matters worse, her husband was often away for 
weeks together. The demands of business and the task of editing the 
** Post,” engaged his whole time. His work lay amidst the turmoil 
of city life, while his house was situated some fifteen miles from. the 
metropolis. 

Dorothy Hunter simply loathed the “Saxons,” and often, when 
gazing out upon the world from the seclusion of her home, longed for 
‘the gaieties of life, which she fancied were within easy reach. She 
sighed for freedom; the dreariness of her country home added to her 
dissatisfaction, while the fancy that she had been wronged by Jack 
Hunter grew apace. At last the spirit of revolt changed the submissive 

‘ wife into a defiant and resolute woman. Seclusion led her to indulge 
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in morbid fancies, and she told herself that her marriage with Jack 
Hunter was a huge mistake; that he looked upon her, not as a wife, 
but the plaything of an hour, to amuse himself with when tired of the 
world. The endeavours to make herself worthy of his devotion, and 
the development of a literary taste, seemed no longer objects worth 
striving to attain. Dorothy thought these things only served to make 
her an instrument for promoting her husband’s fame, that he simply 
required her for that—only that, Such imaginings hardened her 
heart, ani the affectionate wife of a few fleeting months, became a 
distempered woman. 

Jack Hunter was painfully conscious of the change, but he did not 
complain, nor show, in any way, how it cut him to the heart. Like 
many others, her idea, that he had altered in his affection towards her, 
was purely an act of imagination, for his love for Dorothy still ran as 
a golden thread through his life. He had, however, overlooked the 
fact, so often lost sight of, that she, with a true woman’s nature, 
needed the frequent assurances of his devotion. 

Jack Hunter was filled with vague doubts and misgivings. He 
thought that she was disappointed in him, and was regretting her 
mistake; that Dorothy had tired of his presence and affection, never 
suspecting that his long and continued absences were the cause of the 
change. 

These thoughts threw a gloom over his life. His wife’s coldness 
engendered in him a chronic hopelessness and melancholia. Between 
husband and wife the dark chasm of despair grew apace. The climax 
of their wretchedness was reached at last. He had been absent a week, 
and had returned with the news that he was going to Germany, to com- 
plete a work he had on hand. To Dorothy Hunter, the idea was un- 
bearable. She poured out all her grievances, and many were the 
bitter things she said ; words, which in a quieter moment she would 
not have uttered. Restraint was swept away, and feeling over- 
set. She accused him of unfaithfulness and desertion; that he had 
taken a mean advantage of her youth, in forcing her into marriage, 
and that he was false. ‘ 

Jack Hunter listened patiently to the end. He did not show how 
deeply her words wounded him, 

“Are you insane, Dorothy?” he interposed at last. “Do you 
know what you are asking for? Now be a woman and not a 
baby,” 
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“Let me go! Let me go away from you!” she said; “I’m tired 
of it all.” 

“ You can please yourself; go or stay. There shall be no regrets 
on your part. I mean it.” 

With these words he went out of the room. He had returned to 
the “Saxons” with jaded spirits, and this request of his wife had 
irritated him, 

There are in all lives the ebb and flow of human passion. Jack 
Hunter became suddenly repentent. With the air of a suppliant, 
he returned to his wife, and spoke calmly and gently to her. He 
pleaded with Dorothy, and portrayed vividly what the consequences 
would be if she carried out her intentions ; but she remained indifferent 
to all he said. Not for the sake of the world’s opinion would she give 
up her proposed liberty. Freedom from Jack Hunter was her cry, 
and this she would have. 

To the last, he tried to smooth the way to reconciliation, but found 
it futile. For Dorothy’s sake alone, he suggested that she should 
return to her father’s house for a time, so as to avoid ill-natured 
gossip and scandal. 

She was now busy with her packing. Jack Hunter had returned to 
London, crestfallen and sad. Gladness and gloom were striving for 
mastery in her heart, but as gloom in all life is the stronger, her 
gloomy thoughts prevailed. A sense of remorse stole over her, as 
she questioned whether Jack was really as resigned as he seemed. 
What would he feel, thought she, when he again entered the “ Saxons” 
and found her gone for ever? Then again, who would manage the 
house in her absence, and attend to his comfort? There will be a lot 
of waste, not to say expenses, she reflected. 

Dorothy took up a packet of love letters, which Jack had sent to her 
before their marriage. Tied up with them was a dried-up bunch of 
Forget-me-nots, which he had picked for her, now so long ago. For the 
past two years, Dorothy had not read any of these epistles, but this 
morning a yearning for some sentiment of the old days came over her. 
Page after page she read eagerly, for the letters were those of a 
passionate, devoted lover. In fancy the past returned toher; Dorothy 
saw past events in a clearer light than before, the old love came back 
to her again. Jack Hunter was once more the idol of her life. A 
great sob rose in her throat as she realised what had come between 
them. Dorothy knew that he had been true to her, and that she had mis) 
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trusted him. If she could but speak to him again; she longed to throw 
herself into his arms, and ask him to forgive her. If she wrote at once 
to the office of “The Post,” he would get her letter before starting 
for Germany, and she would receive his reply—perhaps, he would 
come back again before he sailed from England. 

With tremulous hands, she poured out on paper all the remorse 
that filled her, keeping nothing. back. Dorothy told him everything, 
and begged him to forgive her. Within the letter she placed a spray 
of Forget-me-nots. It was a reminder of the past, and was.sent to 
plead for her. 

This was the answer she had received to her suppliant letter —the 
return of the spray, with the terse sentence, cold and distant: ‘‘ The 
editor regrets that he cannot accept your kind offer.” 

Again she took up the note which had been sent in reply to hers. 
Dorothy’s heart was filled with a great despair. 

“ Jack! Jack! forgive, forgive your foolish wife,” she cried. 

Her position came vividly before her. She was a forsaken woman, 
forsaken by the man who had sworn to be true to her. 

All hopes of reconciliation were now gone, and she must leave the 
‘*Saxons.” Should she plead once: more? No; she would not 
humiliate herself again. She would go away into some distant part 
of the world, where Dorothy Hunter would be unknown. By some 
means she would eke out a living. She would take up her studies in 
painting, and with this idea in her mind, she finally decided to go to 
Paris. 

She left the house on the following day, with the intention of crossing 
the channel from Dover. Before leaving, however, she wrote Jack 
Hunter, in reply to his curt message, to say she had taken him at his 
word, and had gone to Paris. 

Dorothy Hunter journeyed to London, and not to Dover as she had 
planned. The feeling of deserting him was too strong for her. She 
resolved to see him once again before she left England for ever. 

Before the day was over, Dorothy had taken apartments in a side 
street. Her landlady had been a woman of independent means, who 
had fallen in the world. Mrs. Fabian, the new lodger, was a “ most 
remarkable, sedate and secluded person.” Dorothy’s friendlessness 
was noticed by Mrs. Thomson, who, like most of her class, jumped 

.to a wrong conc’ 
Here in the clusion of her rooms, Dorothy Hunter passed many a 
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weary ‘day. She had adopted the name of “ Fabian,” om that 
such a name would help the sale of her pictures. 

Amid the hurry and bustle of the city life, she heard now and ther 
of her husband’s doings. Months had passed since she deserted the 
‘‘ Saxons,” and now Dorothy had no wish to be with him again. She 
was content. One day she almost touched him in the crowded Strand. 
He did not see her. Like one suddenly changed into a statue, she 
stood unable to speak, and watched the retreating figure till the 
surging mass of London traffic hid him from her. 

In her heart there carne again the old imperishable love for him, for 
the man whom she had aged, whose hair she had tinged with grey, 
and whose life she had darkened. 

With the words “Jack, my Jack, forgive,’’ she ran after him. 
About her all was a whirl and confusion. Hundreds of eyes looked 
into her face as she sought Jack Hunter. Down the Strand she ran 
as if insane. Jack Hunter crossed the road. Dorothy saw him. She 
had almost overtaken her husband, and the word “ Jack” was upon 
her lips, when suddenly there was a scream from the passers-by. A 
carriage attached to a pair of grey horses had run over a woman, 
who now lay insensible in the arms of a policeman. It was Dorothy. 

For days Dorothy Hunter lay at death’s door, but by degrees she 
recovered from the shock. . 

One evening she was leaning listlessly against the mantlepiece in 
her little room, when there came a knock at the door. Mrs. Thomson 
walked into the room for a Zé¢e-d-/éte. The landlady had made it a 
practice since Dorothy had become an invalid, to spend a few hours. 
of cheery talk with her two or three times a week. Their conversa- 
tion turned from one thing to another, till the subject of literary effort 
was discussed. Mrs. Thomson had written much in her time, but 
like many aspirants her labours had been fruitless. In fact it was 
three years agosince she had sent anything to the press for acceptance. 
On that occasion something most extraordinary had occurred. Instead 
of receiving the editor’s compliments with her returned MS., she 
received a letter, which, as she remarked, had been from that day to. 
this a mystery to her. 

‘“‘ How very singular,” said Mrs. Fabian. 

“Yes, very, and do you know, Mrs. Fabian.” have felt guilty ever 
since I received it, because it was not mine. i v4, t understand what 
it could have meant. You shall see it.” = 
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Mrs. Thomson rose from the chair and went out of the room. Ina 
short time she returned with an old-fashioned box, and lifting the 
cover, she took from it the letter in question. 

Dorothy took the letter, and almost immediately uttered a cry, for 
it had come from the editor of the Post. It was dated November 18, 
and was in Jack Hunter’s handwriting. 

She read on and on to the end, then with eyes filled with tears, she 
cried : 

“Mrs. Thomson, you have done very wrongly in keeping back a 
letter never intended for you; this is my letter—mine, mine! You 
have kept it for three years, knowing it was not yours, and you have 
kept me from my husband for three long years.” 

“ Forgive me, dear Mrs. Fabian, I never thought it could be of 
such importance,” replied the agitated landlady. 

“T can’t! I can’t,” wailed Dorothy, as she again read the words :— 

“You have brought sunshine to my life again. My darling, I 
thank you, oh so much, for your kind words. I love you the same as 
ever, my Dorothy, and shall for all eternity, Yes, 1 forgive you, if 
there is anything to be forgiven, Let us trust eachother better, and 
never again speak of that wretched night, and of the words we said. 
Excuse more till I see you in two days. I return the spray, as a 
reminder is unnecessary to me, while you are the star of my life.” 

In the rush of the editor’s room this letter had been put into the 
wrong envelope, and consequently Dorothy had not received his for- 
giveness till now, after many years of suffering and pain. 

With a shaking hand she wrote him as from the dead, for he had 
searched all Paris for her, but in vain, and told him the same old 
story which is spoken every day. 

* ° * « 

The weary and long years of separation were over. She was in 
her husband’s arms, with her head resting peacefully upon his 
shoulder. 


“forothy ! Dorothy, did I really make such a mistake?” 
With a whisper she replied, “ Yes, Jack, you did, but it was all my 
fault.” 

















Our Girls and their Anursements. 


By ALICE CLARKE WHITE. 


Tuere was once a schoolgirl who was asked by a benevolent visitor 
** What do you do in your play-time, my dear?" “ Why, we amuse 
ourselves.’ “And how do you amuse yourselves?" ‘“Oh—I don't 
know.” Immediate collapse on the part of the well-intentioned visitor 
followed, who was unprepared to face the difficulties to which this 
answer led, and who forthwith sat down to meditate. 

Perhaps this, on the face of it, particularly unsatisfactory answer, 
was only apparertly so, and the young lady may have meant that the 
ways and means of passing her brief holiday hours were too numerous 
to detail, and altogether beyond her immature powers of description. 
This view we should consider, from personal observation and ex- 
perience, to be the right one. rather than that carried away by the 
sadder if not wiser visitor, who, to this day, believes that the modern 
damsel’s idea of enjoyment is to sit in a corner with one or two chosen 
companions and giggle. 

In the days when our good Queen Victoria was a girl, the amuse- 
ments indulged in by young ladies were, we are authoritatively in- 
formed by our elders widely different (by which they mean 
‘superior ") to those familiar to the present generation. 

The pupils of Miss Pinkerton’s Academy walked sedately, two and 
two, along the Mall at Chiswick, beginning with the greatest and 
dwindling down to the least, like the animals in pictorial representa- 
tions of Noah's Ark. Or they played the mildly exhilarating game of 
battledore and shuttlecock in the garden when the weather permitted, 
and blindsman’s buff indoors of it proved inclement. This latter, 
however, was considered rather vulgar for young ladies, and the 
Principal (there were no head mistresses in those days), preferred her 
young charges to work off their superabundant energy with “Cross 
Questions "’ and ‘‘ Proverbs,” the propriety of which the most cen- 
sorious could not question. Open air amusements were almost un- 
known to our grandmothers, with the exception of riding and driving, 
and these, of course, could only be enjoyed by a few. The unfortunate 
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middle-class young lady of sixty years ago was very badly off indeed 
in the matter of recreation, and we can only hope, for her own sake, that 
she was not aware of the want. At the same time we must remember 
that the fashions of the day in dress were quite sufficient to seriously 
handicap any girl in the pursuit of amusement, whether outdoor or 
indoor. What has tennis in common with a poke-bonnet, or cycling 
with crinoline? Clearly nothing, and the votaries of “the mode” in 
those dark ages contented themselves with a decorous saunter about 
an archery ground, where the maximum of exertion required barely 
ruffled the drooping curls of the fair toxopholites. Later on, croquet 
enlisted a noble army of recruits among those who had leisure and a 
lawn on which to perambulate, though, if we may judge from 
“‘ Punch’s ” illustrations of the period, the attitudes presented during 
the game by the wearers of unsympathetic and unaccommodating 
crinolines could scarcely be called graceful. 

Nous avons changé tout cela. The modern girl is probably hardly 
grateful enough for her escape from the thraldom of hoops and their 
attendant evils. She is so used to swinging along in all the freedom 
of short skirts lightly and easily hung from a sensible waist that she 
almost forgets the fact that only a year or two ago her pleasant in- 
demnity from steel trembled in the balance, and only the determined 
opposition of an “enlightened majority” (in this case) sufficed to 
banish the detestable thing—for ever let us hope. 

That there is a necessity for touching on these points of fashion and 
costume is obvious when, as already stated, we see woman’s physical 
development encouraged by a more rational dress, and fostered by a 
corresponding intellectual progress, and note that these have been the 
factors chiefly concerned in widening the field of her enjoyments. No 
athletics were possible to a young lady whose corsets were laced 
behind by a sort of tourniquet arrangement, applied when the hands 
had done their utmost to compress refractory inches ; a comparative 
emancipation from the tyranny of tape was absolutely necessary 
before a girl could emulate her brothers in any of their sports and 
pastimes, after which her soul had long yearned, and as nothing is 
ever accomplished at once, least of all, perhaps, a radical change in 
the theory and practice of dress, that department of feminine inven- 
tiveness called fashion which is always threatening us with variety 
that may be welcome but is just as likely to be unnecessary, should be 
carefully watched and rigorously criticised if we are to enjoy in the 
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_ future as much indemnity as we do at present from all that is stiff, 
uncomely, and in the nature of an incubus. 

Till she arrives at the delectable period of long frocks and tied-up 
hair, there is very little difference in the amusements of girls and boys. 
In the nursery they are shared equally by brothers and sisters, nor do 
the latter scorn &ttendance in the field where the first principles of 
cricket are being applied with a broken handled bat and a tennis ball. 
Side by side the mysteries of sliding, skating, climbing, etc., are 
acquired, and it is only when she is reluctantly forced by a strong, not- 
to-be-trifled-with expression of opinion from sisters, cousins, and aunts, 
as well as a long-suffering mamma, that she unwillingly abandons the 
more masculine pursuits of her brothers and takes up the milder 
diversions permitted to her sex alone, which nowadays are growing 
beautifully less in number. 

Perhaps the youthful feminine heart turns towards tennis more 
fondly than to any other out-door game, owing, it may be, to the fact 
that tennis courts are more easily accessible than golf links or cricket 
fields—and many of our girls have but scanty leisure for any amuse- 
ment that is difficult of attainment. Tennis requires less space for 
operation than most other games, needs no particular dress, is quickly 
learned, and can be enjoyed by fewer players. It may be also that 
the active exercise of the game, which calls all the muscles of the body 
into play, renders it more attractive than others on that account. 
Even town girls can enjoy tennis, for an asphalted square or garden 
is quite as good as turf, while it has besides the distinct advantage of 
being always in good condition for play, a condition certainly not 
shared by a grass lawn after a heavy shower of rain. Another 
feature of tennis is its popularity with all classes of the community. 
Not only the classes but the masses enjoy it. Witness the numerous 
tennis grounds in our parks and gardens, laid out and supported by 
local rates or the County Council, and also the clubs instituted among 
nearly all the important firms employing a large number of young 
men and women. As an athletic exercise it is unrivalled, of course 
within the bounds of moderation, and doctors are almost unanimous in 
recommending it for the various forms of dyspepsia and liver com- 
plaints which nowadays, alas, attack even our juveniles. 

For those girls fortunate enough to possess a large-hearted pater- 
familias, or the almost equally fortunate young women who devote 
their energies to business and the profits that arise therefrom, the 
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bicycle affords delightful recreation nearly the whole year round. 
The more confident and self. possessed among them even thread an 
intricate course through the crowded city or West-end streets on their 
way to the daily grind, braving the dangers of hurrying hansoms 
and unmanageable omnibuses, to say nothing of the crowds of de- 
termined pedestrians who are blind and deaf to anything that in- 
terferes with their rush office-wards. A fair cyclist, neatly dressed 
and booted, sitting her machine with all the ease and freedom that 
belongs to woman alone, and “ doing a spurt” along a country road 
at a pace that would not discredit any of the sterner sex, is a pleasant 
sight, for it reminds us that the distinction between what is proper for 
men and improper for women is a gradually dimishing factor, and 
only the straitlaced adherents to a bygone order of things now protest 
that healthy exercise is ‘“ unwomanly.” But, after all, the “ unwoman- 
liness ” of any recreation depends altogether on the way it is practised, 
not onthe amusement itself; just as there are dancers, whose every 
movement is suggestive and voluptuous, and others who present only 
the highest ideal of grace and beauty. Croquet, which was ccn- 
sidered eminently “ ladylike’’ and above all reproach (degenerate 
moderns have been heard to call it ‘‘slow '’) could be rendered un- 
womanly, or, as our French critics dearly love tosay, “shocking,” if 
the player chose to make it so by an undue display of ankle and 
crinoline. Evil is to those who think evil, after all, and if cycling has 
ever merited the charge of being an unbecoming pastime for women, 
the reason surely lies with some few of its votaries, who, with more 
zeal than discretion, have arrayed themselves in strange garments as 
yet unauthorised by Mrs. Grundy, and which experience has proved 
are not all necessary in riding, either for speed or distance. 

Women with leisure seem of lete to have taken to a strangely 
mournful pursuit called golfing, an amusement, if anything so solemn 
may have the term applied to it—that demands a steady hand and a 
quick eye, combined with good walking powers and a serenity of dis- 
position that missing balls and obtrusive strangers cannot ruffle. Of 
course the fresh bracing air of the links is exhilarating, and pleasant 
conversations and flirtaticns can be carried on without much inter- 
ruption, but the charm of the game appeals, one would think, rather 
to the middle-aged and contemplative, than to the young and active 
of either sex. 

The same criticism applies to such sports as angling and sea- 
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fishing, both of which have enthusiastic votaries among women; 
indeed, one or two of our Princesses are adepts in the use of rod and 
line, and expert salmon fishers. Nothing perhaps is so significant of 
woman’s advance than this adoption of a pursuit so essentially 
masculine, and which, together with shooting, rowing, and moun- 
taineering, is entirely an outcome of the last few decades, the very 
thought of which, as participating in themselves, would have been 
regarded as revolutionary by our grandmothers. 

It is difficult of course to lay down any law as to the suitability or 
the reverse of certain sports for women, and which, as such, come 
within the scope of this paper. Suitability depends, generally speaking, 
upon the individual, not the class, and a young woman of good 
physique is able to endure the fatigue and discomfort of sports which 
tax the strength of a good many men. That this proves little we 
admit, fcr it must be allowed that the girls of really good physique 
are somewhat exceptional, while the reverse is true of men. Again, 
it should not be forgotten that such pursuits as angling, fishing, 
hunting and shooting, inflict suffering needlessly, and are, therefore, 
demoralising. The keener sensibilities and sympathies of women 
should, and usually do, render them strongly averse to anything 
which entails lingering pain, to say nothing of maddening terror, 
upon the unfortunate victims of their skill, and undoubtedly when a 
woman finds excitement—| will not say pleasure—in winging birds 
and laming rabbits and hares, and sees unmoved the ruthless butchery 
of a fox, her womanly sympathies must be blunted, and the result 
will be a growing.indifference to suffering and a selfish disregard of 
anything that interferes with her own pleasure. Surely there can be 
little divergence of opinion on this question of women and sport, but 
even if it is at present indulged in by these few only whose wealth 
and leisure give them facilities for joining men at covert and meet, 
even then both that wealth and leisure are misspent in such pursuits 
which are a stumbling-block to weaker sisters who follow fashion 
whereve- it may lead, and into whatever paths it may wander. 

Women who hunt and shoct ge’ erally drive, and, as a rule, are 
excellent judges of horseflesh. Some of our best coach and tandem 
drivers are women, and it is astonishing what nerve, pluck, and 
wrists of steel are possessed by these ladies. Coach-driving is any- 
thing but.easy under favourable conditions, with » heavy vehicle 
tehir.d and a pair of leaders who seem determired to have a good 
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time in their own way—generally widely different to the ideas of the 
other pair in the matter. Along a good level high road these 
idiosyncrasies can be met and humoured, but when there is a hilly 
bit, up or down—but especially down—all the driver's skill, nerve and 
strength are needed to keep the team well in hand, but not too con- 
sciously so, for a thoroughbred resents the curb as much as the 
whip. Ticklish corners, too, lie in wait for the unwary, and the best 
of coachmen must have all their wits about them to safely guide both 
horses and coach between the Scylla and Charybdis of a high bank 
to the right, and a nasty bit of obtrusive railing to the left, with only 
a yard or two of superfluous space to steer in. It speaks volumes for 
women’s nerve and courage when these and other dangers are met 
and overcome with a skill equal to that of any driver of the mascu- 
line sex. 

Some years ago, when the “ bloomer” scare was upon us, “ Punch” 
caricatured, in its good-humouredly prophetic way, the coming 
woman who would drive the "buses, cabs, and carts of the day, clad 
in semi-masculine attire, high hat and all. The prophecy is only 
partially realised as yet, but the box-seat of many a four-in-hand 
reveals an apparition that would awaken joy in the heart of the old 
caricaturist. For there sits the new woman as on a throne—im- 
maculately got up in deerstalker, high collar, cravat, coat and 
waistcoat, and, when a rug is drawn over her knees, there is nothing 
to betray her sex, unless it be the smoothness of her cheeks, and that 
glory of woman—a wealth of hair—tucked under her hat behind. 

An old boatman is reported to have sai] that women would never 
make good sailors because, in an emergency, their first thought was 
always for the safety of gowns and hats, and their second for the 
danger, whatever it might be, that threatened them. This is dis- 
tinctly humiliating to us as a sex, and the more so because there is 
generally a grain or two of truth in such statements. So far, how- 
ever, they do not seem inclined to emulate masculine bravery in this 
direction, and confine their nautical ambition to occasional assistance 
in the management of a yacht or sailing-boat, and to lending a hand 
with an oar; but it may be safely affirmed, I think, that the form of 
amusement at sea most dear to woman’s heart is walking the deck in 
a becoming yachting costume, or reclining thereon in a comfortable 
lounging chair with a novel to help while away the time. 

Perhaps that delightful apostle of the sea breezes and wild coast 
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scenery, William Black, is responsible for the growing love of 
yachting, equally shared by men and women. Noexpedition is com- 
plete, indeed, without two or three serge-clad Tam-o’-Shantered 
figures, who, though they may not be good sailors from the old man- 
of-war'’s-men’s point of view, can yet keep their “sea legs” and 
enjoy a whistling North Wester as much as any of the men on 
board. Neither are they more prone to sea-sickness than husbands 
and brothers, while, from a utilitarian point of view, their presence 
during a cruise obviates many of the unpleasant little accidents that 
will happen to buttons and socks, neckties and pocket-handkerchiefs, to 
say nothing of other more distinctly masculine garments. 

Fresh water boating finds more favour with women generally, 
’ inasmuch as rowing, punting, canoeing, etc., are soon acquired, and 
can be practised with less interruption on rivers and lakes than on 
the sea, where rough, boisterous weather often prevents pleasure 
boating. It is by no means uncommon nowadays to see an outrigger 
“manned” by girls, skimming along in the most approved manner 
on the upper reaches of the Thames, the fair occupants, in white 
sailors’ hats and jerseys, evidently enjoying the pleasant exercise to 
the full. Or you will come across a punt load of damsels lazily 
basking under sunshades while one of the number very deliberately 
walks up and down with the punting pole, displaying a prettily rounded 
arm and the neatest of white shod feet. A little further, and one 
meets Angelina in one canoe accompanied by Edwin in another, both 
sunburnt, loosely clad and happy—a sight to awaken an enthusiastic 
desire to go and do likewise in the heart of a youthful spectator, and 
to rouse a sigh of envy in the breast of the middle-aged. 

Nature, it is evident, is not so unkind to women as men would have 
us believe; indeed, it is only the artificial side of her, now rapidly 
disappearing, that hinders a fuller indulgence in most of the sports 
enjoyed by men—those always excepted that are too violent, such as 
football and polo, or unfeminine (alas, that they should not be un- 
masculine also!) as the various forms of shooting, etc. She is keen- 
eyed, alert, and agile, and only in respect of endurance does she 
compare at all unfavourably with her masculine companions. 

One is tempted in summarising to contrast the freedom of our sex 
in England to enjoy themselves as they please with the constraint 
imposed upon them in other countries—America and the Colonies 
excepted. No European nation regards its women exactly as we do, 
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with a well-balanced mixture of respect and camaraderie. On the 
contrary, she is treated rather as an unreasonable and irresponsible 
creature outside the domestic circle, and the few who venture to 
enjoy the sports and pastimes that form part of an English girl’s 
everyday life, are either those in a position to defy scandal and 
criticism, or those to whom both are indifferent. Comment is reedless, 
as newspaper writers are wont to remark when they don’t know what 
to say. The freedom to choose and enjoy any healthy pleasure within 
their reach, together with a growing taste for rational amusement is 
undeniably a characteristic of the present age, and it must surely 
tend to a higher development of woman’s physique, and conduce as 
well in a high degree to that happy consummation of moral and physical 
well-being which has been the dream of so many of our poets and 
novelists—a condition so aptly described by Ibsen as “la joie de 
vivre.” 








Smut. 
By GERALD HAYWARD. 
iv 


SHE was a black-haired little thing, with large greenish-grey eyes. 
Her face, when not actually dirty, had generally a smudge or two on 
it, which had gained for her the nickname of Smut. She wasa little 
wild street arab, living as best she could in the filthy court, where 
she was brought up by her hard-working mother, who had been 
deserted by her drunken husband, and left to earn a living for herself 
and her child. This she barely succeeded in doing by going out 
charing. By this means Smut was left most of the day to herself, 
so she ran wild, playing aud fighting with the other children of the 
court. But a change was coming for Smut, which at first she did 
not at all appreciate. 

One morning her mother said to her: ‘‘ Now, Smut, you've got to 
go to school. A kind lady has offered to pay for your schooling, so 
you must just go.” 
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But Smut, being a wilful little creature, replied: ‘I don’t want 
no skeul. Billy Marks and Polly Warden don’t go to no skeul ; 
why should I?” 

“Well, you mun jist go, likes or no likes,” said the mother. 

So after much coaxing and scolding, Smut was washed and 
cleaned, and put as tidy as her scanty clothing would allow, and 
marched off to see the lady. She was a benevolent, kind woman, 
who was connected with a charity school for waifs and strays. 
Hearing the woman’s account of her little uncared-for daughter, 
she had been moved to offer to place Smut at this school, where she 
would be well taught and looked after. 

So it came to pass that the arrangement was made that Smut 
was to go there at once. At first there were rebellion and tears, but 
at length, being really an affectionate child, she was won by the 
kindness of her teachers till she became obedient and tractable, and 
being naturally intelligent, soon became tolerably well educated. 

As the years passed, Smut grew in form and beauty. She was, 
at the age of seventeen, a tall slip of a girl, with a slight, willowy 
figure, a graceful head with unruly black locks tossing about it, and 
the same large grey-green eyes now full of life and intelligence. 
Her mother was dead, and she had left school, and was employed in 
a large shoe factory in Southwark. Here, like many of her class, 
she lived the same monotonous life, week in and week out, her only 
recreation being an occasional treat on the Sunday, when funds were 
up, and a trip down the river in summer on her day off. 

It was one of these occasions on which the event occurred which 
altered the whole course of her life, whether for good or ill remains 


to be seen. 





II. 


ONE summer morning, on one of those heavenly days which seem 
to have wandered from Paradise and forgotten the way back again, 
Gerald Eversley was sitting in his studio, idly putting the finishing 
touches to the picture on the easel before him. At length he threw 
away his brushes with a sigh, got up and lit a pipe, and strolled to 
the window which overlooked the Thames. 

“By Jove! What a glorious morning. I-think I'll go out for a 
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stroll,’”” and then noting the steamers plying up and down the river, 
a thought struck him that he would go and have a penny ride on 
one of them. ‘Why not?” he said. ‘It looks cool and pleasant, 
and there’s no telling, I might find ‘it’ there.” 

In order to understand this mysterious remark, we must take a 
peep into his life. He was a young artist of considerable talent, 
and had already had the good fortune to get one or two pictures 
accepted for the Academy. True, they were hung rather high, but 
no matter, he felt his foot was on the ladder that leads to fame. 
He was, at the present time, perplexed and restless about a picture 
he had conceived, but could not execute for want of a suitable 
model. He had tried several, but one was too fat, another too short. 
He was always on the look-out for his ideal model, and with this 
end in view, used to wander about in all sorts of places, but with no 
result. His friends used to chaff him about this, and ask him if he 
had found “ it’ yet. Hence, when on that summer morning he 
resolved to go for a trip on a penny steamer, and murmured he 
might find “ it" there, it will be seen that he still had in his mind 
the ideal model for which he had been so long seeking. 

Going out, he strolled down to the nearest landing stage, and took 
his ticket for some place down the river. Presently the little steamer 
came puffing alongside, and he went on board and selected a com- 
fortable seat. He liked studying human nature, so he was much 
interested in watching his fellow passengers. They were of the 
ordinary type one meets with on river steamers. 

He was looking lazily round him, wondering where they were all 
going, and speculating on what sort of lives they led, when his gaze 
was arrested by the sight of a girl, who was standing, looking with 
evident delight at the busy scene on the river. It was Smut, come 
for one of her outings. She was dressed, as most factory girls are, 
in a plain stuff dress, which showed her neat, trim figure to perfec- 
tion. She had, on this occasion, provided herself with a white 
sailor hat, with a red ribbon, and had round her neck a red hand- 
kerchief. She had evidently an eye for colour, and knew what 
suited her dark beauty, and she was beautiful then. Her dark hair 
was swept back from her low brow and tied in a small knot behind. 
Her large green eyes were sparkling with delight ; her cheeks were 
warm reddish brown, and her lips, slightly parted, showed a row 
of even, white teeth. Yes, she certainly was beautiful but seemed 
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unconscious of it. The pose of her supple figure, the rich, warm 
colour, her splendid eyes, all made a perfect picture of rich young 
life and beauty. Eversley’s eyes were rivetted on her, taking in every 
detail of her face and figure. 

‘“* At last,” he murmured. ‘At last I have found ‘it ;’ there is 
the face and figure I want.” 

In his excitement he took a few steps forward towards the girl, 
when he reflected it would be impossible to take her by storm. 
So he approached her cautiously, and after standing by her side for 
some minutes, made some casual remark about the beauty of the 
morning, and the scene around them. 

Now, Smut, though a child of the people, and accustomed to a 
rough, wild life, had a quiet dignity of her own, and resented being 
accosted by strangers, so she merely answered civilly and coldly in 
the affirmative. Eversley, determined not to lose his prize, made 
every effort to win her confidence. He treated her with the tact 
and deference he would have shown to one of his own order. At 
last the girl was impressed by his quiet, civil manner, and began to 
talk to him. He pointed out, to her the various objects as they 
passed, and interested her in the scene around them. He thus 
gradually won the girl’s confidence, till in a short time they were 
chatting away together as if they had been old friends. 

The little steamer had long ago passed the place for which 
Eversley had taken his ticket. He took no heed of that ; where she 
went, he was determined to go. He found out that she was going 
to Gravesend to spend the day there, so he immediately determined 
to go there too. When they arrived there, they went off the boat 
together. Then came the difficulty. He did not wish to force 
his acquaintance on her. Would she come with him? Then they 
could dine at some restaurant, and return together by the steamer in 
the afternoon. Smut hesitated at first, as she was not at all disposed 
to give herself away to this stranger. But he pleaded so hard, and 
seemed so pleasant, that at last she yielded. The end of it was, he 
had his way, and they strolled about together for hours, during which 
time he told her all about himself, his aims and ambitions, with- 
holding the model question altogether. At the same time he elicited 
from her the story of her life. 

‘So you are called Smut,” he said. ‘ What a funny, quaint 
name—lI like it.” 
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“‘Do you?” the-girl replied ; ‘‘ I think it a horrid name, but it has 
always stuck to me.” 

‘‘ But it just suits you,” Eversley said. ‘It exactly describes your 
dark———”’ he was going to say “ beauty,” but thought better of it, 
as he did not wish to flatter her, so he substituted ‘“‘ complexion ” 
instead. 

As the day wore on, and he saw more of her, he became more 
and more impressed with the girl. Her beauty fascinated him, and 
her fresh, racy talk interested him. And she, on the other hand, 
was impressed by him, for Gerald could make himself very agreeable 
if he chose, and, moreover, could suit himself to his company, and 
could talk well on any subject. He told her all about his pictures 
and the work he was doing. 

‘Oh!’ said Smut, “I do love pictures. I saw some in a gallery 
once ; they were just lovely.” 

“‘ Well you must come and see mine,” said Gerald. ‘‘ Now you 
must.” 

‘‘ Oh, that would be nice,” she said. 

At last, before parting, he extracted a promise from her that she 
would come on an appointed day to his studio, where he would show 
her his pictures. 

‘“* Well, good-bye, Smut,” he said, at parting from her, ‘“ thanks 
to you, I have spent a delightful day.” 

“*T have liked it too,” she said simply. ‘Thank you for your 
kindness. Good-bye.” 

‘Don’t forget to come on Wednesday,” he cried, as she moved 
away. 

‘¢T shall remember,” she answered, and then became lost in the 
crowd of people passing over Westminster Bridge. 

Eversley slowly wended his way home. He seemed in a dream, 
and paid little heed to things around him. He had found his model, 
and the conception of his picture could be carried out. ‘ Found it, 
yes,” he mused, ‘but can I obtain it?” He felt he would have 
some difficulty in persuading Smut to sit tohim. He had realised 
she had a quiet obstinacy about her, and would not easily give way. 
But he did not care, he meant to try; the earthworks were taken, 
he would now attack the citadel itself. 

When he arrived at his studio, he sat thinking over the events of 
the day. Then he analysed his feelings, and came to the conclusion 
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his joy consisted in having found hisjideal. He admired Smut, and 
was interested in her, but no other feeling had taken possession of 
him. His whole heart and soul were in his work and he only saw 
in the girl the means by which he could realise the idea he had been 
so long contemplating. Without being very susceptible, he was not 
impervious to the charms of women Women petted and flattered 
him, no doubt on account of his cleverness and good looks, but as 
yet, he was heart-whole. He certainly had had a few affaires-de-ceur, 
but they had all ended in a few letters and faded flowers, of which 
he had a drawer full. He was thinking over these now, then his 
thoughts returned to Smut. 

“Tf I can only get her to sit to me, what a charming picture she 
will make.” And he was soon absorbed in thinking out the details 
of his picture, and reflecting what would be the best method of 
gaining Smut’s consent to be his model. 

On the day and hour appointed she went to his studio, where 
some time was occupied in looking over Eversley’s pictures. Smut’s 
crude and honest criticisms of his work amused him greatly. They 
chatted for some time, when Eversley proposed they should have 
some tea. So Smut boiled the kettle while Eversley busied himself 
in getting the things ready. But all the while the model question 
was uppermost in his mind, and he was speculating how he could 
introduce it to her. 

When they had finished tea, he lighted a cigarette, and began to 
talk about his work. ‘ Now or never,” he thought. ‘I will take 
the bull by the horns, though I do get gored for my pains.” He 
then told of the idea of the picture he wanted to paint, but could 
not carry out his conception for want of a suitable model to sit 
to him. 

‘¢Oh, I know,” said Smut, ‘models are them girls who come and 
stand naked before a man for a shilling an hour, while he paints 
them. The brazen huzzies! I’ve no patience with them.” 

This was not very encouraging, but Eversley hastened to explain 
that the picture he contemplated was not from the nude. ‘“ That 
is,” he added, “it will be draped; have clothes on, I mean. The 
only part of the figure that will be bare will be the arms and neck, and 
possibly the feet, but those are mere details. Now,” said Eversley, 
going on hurriedly, “I have been looking for a model for some 
time, but have not -been able to come across the exact face and 
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figure I want. What I wish is, a girl who is tall and slim, with 


dark eyes and hair.” 
He looked furtively at her as he said these words, but though 


‘Smut was listening attentively to what he was saying, her face 


betrayed no sign that she imagined he was talking to her. 

‘‘ I suppose,” he said, ‘* you don’t know of any girl, Smut, amongst 
your acquaintances, who would like the work?” 

‘“‘ No,” she said, “I don’t. You see all our girls are at work, and 
wouldn’t care for such a job as that.” Then she added slowly: 
‘‘ Why, I wouldn’t mind coming to you myself, if you promise that 
I shouldn’t be undressed. But then, there’s the work, I couldn't 
leave that.” 

‘“‘ My dear little girl,” cried Eversley, seizing her hand, ‘ you are 
the very one I want. Directly I saw you, I knew I had found the 
model I wanted, if only I could persuade you to sit to me. And as to 
the work; why not leave it? I will find you suitable lodgings near 
here, and give you double the wages you get at the factory.” 

‘“‘ Yes, that’s all very well,’’ said Smut, wise beyond her years, 
‘till the picture is finished. I should then be out of work, and 
could get no employment.” 

“‘Oh, that will be all right,’ Eversley said, “with a face and 
figure like yours, you could get engagements among artists which 
would keep you for years. Besides,” he went on, ‘I would see you 
were provided for,*so you need not have any fears about the 
future.” 

So it came to pass, after much arguing and discussion, Eversley 
had his way, and it was finally arranged that Smut should leave the 
factory, and go to him as his regular model. 


III. 


Smut had now been for some weeks Eversley’s model, attending 
daily at his studio. He was making rapid progress with his picture, 
to the painting of which he gave his whole heart and soul. During 
those daily sittings, the acquaintance between Smut and Eversley, 
which had begun so strangely, had ripened into a firm friendship. 
He had grown to be very fond of his little friend; he liked her as a 
good comrade, and a pleasant companion, nothing more. 
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And Smut? Well, it is always a dangerous situation, at least for 
one of the parties concerned. Given, on the one hand, a girl with a 
warm and affectionate heart, and on the other, a man who was in- 
telligent, sympathetic aud kindly disposed towards his fellow 
creatures, and at the same time feeling grateful to the girl for the 
service she had done him, in being a means to an end. The result 
might have been foreseen. He was grateful, kind, friendly ; but 
Smut ? ah, that was a different question. She had learnt to love 
him with all the ardent love of her deep, affectionate nature, but she 
had striven so far to hide it from him. 

On two occasions she nearly revealed the state of her feelings to- 
wards him. He took her out sometimes for a day’s excursion into 
the country, or to the seaside, as a holiday from their work, What 
red letter days those were for Smut! To wander about with him 
by the seashore, or along some country lane; then dine together in 
the evening, listening to his conversation, feeling his presence. This, 
this was simply heaven to her. It wason one of these occasions he 
had been talking to her of their friendship, saying what a kind little 
companion she had been to him. Then he went on to say, “ Ah, 
Smut, my dear, like all good things it must end. Some day there’ll 
come across your path the man, who will be all the world to you, 
and who will win your heart for his own. Then you will forget all 
about your friend.” 

‘‘T shall never do that,’’ said Smut, quietly, and then added, 
before she hardly knew what she was saying, ‘“‘I would rather have 
your friendship, than any man’s love.” Then, biting her lip, said, 
in a forced, gay manner, ‘‘ What a mistake it is, don’t you think, to 
like anything or anybody very much. You treasure them up in your 
heart of hearts, that little drawer I mean, of which only you have 
the key, when one fine day you find it empty, swept and garnished.” 

Eversley looked curiously at her, and was surprised at the hard, 
flippant tone with which she said the words, but said nothing, except 
to tease her about being a silly little goose. 

On another occasion some few weeks later, on coming to the 
studio, she found Eversley very unwell, having caught a chill, so was 
quite unfit for work. He was sitting in an armchair by the fire, 
looking ill and wretched. 

‘‘Good morning, Smut. You will see I am not up to work to-day, 
so you will have a holiday.” 
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“Iam sorry,” she said, “‘I think it is you who want a holiday, 
I am sure you have been working too hard lately.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you're right,” he replied. ‘I must try and get away 
soon, as I think we both, as well as the picture, need a little rest. 
Oh, please don’t go, Smut,”’ he cried, as she prepared to depart. 
‘‘ You must stay and keep me company.” 

So she stayed and occupied herself in reading to him, attending to 
his wants, nursing him in fact as best she could. He felt the 
soothing influence of her presence, the charm of her natural, sympa- 
thetic nature. They had been chatting for some time, when on a 
sudden impulse he took her hand, and caressing it gently, said, 
‘* What a good little friend you have been to me, Smut. I can 
never forget your goodness. Why, I believe you wouldn’t mind 
taking any trouble for me.” 

A wave of colour swept over Smut’s face, and snatching her 
hand away she said, ‘‘ Of course I wouldn’t—trouble? Why! I 
would—” Then she stopped suddenly, she was going to say 
‘‘ die” for him, but controlled herself, and said quite quietly, ‘‘do 
anything I could to help you.” 

He little knew what an effort it was to her to speak thus, and 
what a pent up torrent of deep, and passionate love she was forcing 
back upon her heart. Nothing further passed, and at the end of the 
day when Smut went home, they both felt what a pleasant time they 
had spent together. 

Smut did not sée anything of Eversley for some time after this, as 
when he was convalescent, he went off for some weeks to pay a 
round of visits. It is strange, but to some people there seems to be 
vouchsafed a special premonition of coming disaster. When Smut 
said good-bye to Eversley, she felt a mysterious dread of coming 
trouble, which she could not shake off. She laughed at it at first, 
thinking she was morbid and depressed, but the indefinable fear 
which seemed to haunt her rather increased than diminished. She 
heard from Eversley occasionally, as he had promised to write, and 
sent her bright, amusing letters, full of his doings and visits. These 
interested her more than she could express. She waited for them, 
read them till she knew them by heart, and kept them as precious 
treasures. But all the time the phantom of coming evil haunted 
her, and she longed for his return, longed for his confidence, his 
cheery companionship, longed for his———No, no, that could never 
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be. She had tried so hard to stifle the feeling, but it would come 
surging up from her heart. 

At length Eversley’s return was expected. How Smut longed for 
it, yet she looked forward to their meeting with a strange mixture of 
pleasure and pain. 

She received a few lines from him one evening, saying he was 
back and would like to see her the following morning. It was with 
a strange forboding that she went tothe studio, A presentiment of 
coming trouble was heavy upon her. Eversley greeted her warmly, 
and was delighted to see her. 

“Why, Smut,” he said, ‘“‘ you look pale and worried. What’s the 
matter? Been working too hard?” 

‘Oh, no, I’m all right,” she replied. “I hope you have enjoyed 
your holiday, and are now quite well again.” 

‘* Oh, I’ve had a splendid time. I am ever so fit, and ready for any 
amount of work. By the way, Smut,” he said, “I’ve some good 
news to tell you. Can you guess what it is?” 

“No,” the girl said, looking at him with questioning eyes. 

‘“‘ Well, I’ve met my fate, and am going to be married.” 

So the blow had fallen. This was the realisation of that vague 
and misty trouble which had been hanging over her. She went 
very white, and felt as if she were turned to stone, but feeling she 
must say something, controlling herself, said, ‘‘I wish you joy, Mr. 
Eversley. I sincerely hope you will be happy.” 

“Thank you, Smut. I knew you would be glad.” Then he went 
on hurriedly, ‘‘but it won’t make any difference to you, you know. 
I shall continue my work, and shall need your assistance.” 

“No,” Smut said quietly, I think you had better find another 
model, I am rather tired of the work. In fact, I wish to get some 
definite employment.” 

Eversley argued and reasoned with her, saying it would be too bad 
of her to throw him over, as she just suited him. But all to no 
purpose. Smut was quite firm. So, at last, seeing she had made 
up her mind to leave him, he said, ‘‘ Well, I shall never forget you, 
Smut. You have been a good, faithful little friend to me, and if you 
insist on leaving me, you must allow me to find you a comfortable 
home and employment.” 

“No, thank you,” she said, “I shall be able to get along all right 
by myself.” ‘ 
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He was vexed and mortified at her refusal, but was determined all 
the same to show his gratitude to her. At last she rose to say good- 
bye, and as he took her hand, said “ Farewell, little friend, you will 
come and see me sometimes, won't you ?” 

‘“‘T may be going some distance from here. There is no telling 
where I shall go—wherever I can find suitable work.” 

“Well,” he said, “*I must know how you get on. Promise me, 
Smut, that if you are ever in trouble or in difficulty, you will write 
tome. You must grant me that favour.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I promise,” she said, and then went quietly away. 

Neither thought that they would never see each other again. 

During the next few weeks Eversley was busy preparing for his 

marriage. He often thought of his little dark-eyed friend, and 
wondered where she was. He had made several attempts to find 
out where she had gone, but was unsuccessful. He was to know 
soon. ; 
On going to his club one day, he found a letter addressed to him 
in a handwriting that was not familiar to him. On opening it, he 
found another letter enclosed, directed to him in Smut’s writing. 
The first letter was from a doctor, saying he had been called in to 
attend a case down in Southwark, of a girl who had been poisoned. 
It appeared she had been suffering from neuralgia, the result, so the 
people with whom she lived told him, of worry. Something was 
on her mind, they said, and she seemed very depressed and wretched, 
and could get no rest day or night. Whether her death, con- 
tinued the doctor, was the result of an overdose of laudanum, which 
she might have obtained to relieve the pain, or a case of suicide, he 
could not say. He was writing thisto Mr. Eversley as the enclosed 
letter, directed to him, was found in the girl’s pocket. 

On reading this, Eversley was inexpressibly shocked, and sat with 
Smut’s letter in his hand, in a dazed kind of way, without attempt- 
ing to open it. He was thinking over the past. What friends they 
had been, how good and attentive she had always been to him. 
Poor little Smut—dead—and by her own hand. “Oh, no, no,” he 
thought, ‘there was no reason; and yet he hinted it might be 
‘suicide.. What had she done? he would never know. Then, taking 
up the letter, he broke the seal, and read as follows :— 
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“Dear Mr, EvERSLEY, 

I can tell you now what perhaps you never guessed, I loved you 
with all my heart and soul. Life is unbearable without you, so I 
have determined to leave it. You have been a good kind friend 


to me. May you be happy. Yours faithful, 
SMUT.” © 


Enclosed with the letter was a paper containing a long tress of 
dark hair. On reading Smut’s letter Eversley was so overcome that 
he covered his face with his hands, and wept like a child. 

In the Academy of that year the picture which Eversley had 
painted of Smut was much admired. People wondered who the 
beautiful dark girl, with the sad grey eyes, could be. But, all 
enquiries by his friends Eversley merely answered ‘One of my 
models.” 

He was offered on several occasions large sums for the picture, 
but he refused to sell it. He kept it as a reminiscence of his little 
dead friend. There was something else he kept too. In a secret 
drawer of his escritoire was Smut’s letter, containing the lock of her 
hair. On the outside he had written, ‘‘ The last token of a friend 
who was faithful unto death.” 





Sir Asaac Holden. 
By SARAH CATHERINE BUDD. 


’ Author of ‘* Mozart,” “ Haypn,” “ JoHANNES BRAHMS,” 
etc., etc. 


WHEN a young child in all its innocent joyousness is suddenly 
snatched away from the mother’s side, we feel a throb of pity and 
sympathy ; and when the dread summons comes to young people, in 
all the first flush of love and youth and beauty, our hearts are still 
more deeply stirred. And in middle life, also, when one is called 
away from the engrossing family life, with its strong and tender ties, 
and holy duties—when one has to leave all the great plans and 
purposes of life, to lay down, only half completed, our cherished work, 
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which we think no other hands but ours can finish: this is hard 
indeed. But when an old man like Sir Isaac Holden, full of years 
and honour, with his life’s work all done, and nobly done, is suddenly 
called away, how can we mourn ? , 

The world has been the better, the ninety years that he lived 
in it, the better for his hard, conscientious toil, his splendid energy 
and good example, his inventive talents, which were all devoted to 
the good of the community. His nearest and dearest, however, 
must mourn his death, for when our beloved ones are taken, whether 
it be the young, in all their youth and strength, or the old, in their 
feebleness and weakness, they all alike seem to us to “die untimely,” 
by reason of our great love. 

To the world at large, Sir Isaac is very greatly to be envied. 
Without the long and weary pain and weakness, the utter exhaus- 
tion and restlessness which attend the dying, he, at the close of a 
long and well-spent life, at one bound has entered into rest and 
peace for ever. 

Sir Isaac had been slightly ailing for a few months, but there was 
nothing to awaken serious alarm. He died on Friday morning, the 
13th of August, 1897, at Oakworth House, near Keighley ; and the 
afternoon preceding his death, he had driven out in his carriage to 
Keighley, and then—true to his love for the free, open air—he had 
driven on to the Lancashire moors, a distance of four miles. 

Sir Isaac’s death has caused widespread sorrow in the Keighley 
district, for he was greatly respected and beloved. His son, Angus, 
succeeds to the baronetcy, and he represents the Buckrose division 
of Yorkshire, in the House of Commons. 

Isaac Holden was born in 1807, at Hurlet, near Paisley. His 
father was a Cumberland miner; so that he began life at the 
lowest rung of the ladder. At the age of ten, he was put to weaving 
in a cotton mill, and being a shrewd, clever boy, we can imagine he 
used his eyes and studied well the working of machinery. This boy 
of ten had, doubtless, all a boy’s longing for a free, full out-of-door 
life, but year in, year out, he was chained to his wearisome grind, 
without hope of relief; and we must bear in mind, that in those 
distant days, there were no holidays, as at the present time, and very 
long hours of labour. 

- To have a clear idea of what this boy battled through, we must 
remember he had no change. When winter snows lay all around, 
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and his hands and feet were numbed and aching from the cold, there 
was no bright fire by which he might stop and warm himself. And 
in summer-time, it was even worse; the heat, the close, dusty air, 
the whirr of machinery all around must have been trying indeed. 
And then in holiday time, when other boys were at football and 
cricket, or floating down stream through cool, green shadows, he 
had still to labour on. 

The difference between Isaac Holden and most other boys was this, 
he did not turn into a mere animated machine, only anxious just to 
get through the day’s toil, somehow, and to bear the day’s discomfor 
as best he may. No, he brought thought and intelligence to bear 
upon his work, and thus the weary toil became a stepping stone to 
higher things. 

Boys who have become famous in after life, whether in the com- 
mercial world, or in the great world of letters, have usually been 
thoughtful boys, and the first step in their upward path has generally 
been to find out their own ignorance. 

To Isaac Holden this ignorance seemed like an iron bar, keeping 
him back from all advancement, an invincible barrier to success. 
There came a time, however, when a new thought came to him, like 
a wonderful inspiration, he would snatch a brief time after his hard 
day’s toil, and try to learn. Behold, then, this boy, after many 
hours of hard work, turning to books with eagerness, and so 
wonderful was his thirst for knowledge, that after a time in addition 
to the ordinary routine of study, he began to read mathematics and 
physics. ' 

At the age of fourteen, his father, who had probably noticed the 
boy’s struggles with admiration and amazement, was enabled to le 
him have lessons in Latin and book-keeping. At the age of fifteen, 
young Holden was apprenticed to a shawl weaver in Paisley, but at 
the age of twenty he left that employment. First, because his father 
was dead, and he was anxious to help to support his family ; and 
secondly, the work of the mill had become too heavy for his strength, 
tried as he had been at all points. He therefore became a school- 
master, first at Leeds, then successively at Huddersfield, Reading and 
Glasgow. 

Imagine, then, Isaac Holden, at twenty, teaching little boys all day, 
studying in the evening, and saving, by frugality and self-denial. enoug 
money to help his éamily, left destitute by the death of his father. 
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England is right to be proud of her soldiers, and sailors, and states- 
men, her men of letters and science, and the great merchant princes, 
who have built up her mighty commerce. But there is something 
grand and quite as worthy the admiration of Englishmen, in the 
attitude of young Holden, who, with all a young man’s instincts, be 
very sure of that, and all a young man’s desire for an open, free life, 
like so many of his fellows, should yet chain himself to his desk, 
year after year, to help his family, and endeavour to rise above his 
poor circumstances, and be a benefactor to his kind. 

About twenty-three years of age, Isaac Holden became a book- 
keeper, and he kept bravely at his post for sixteen years. That isa 
large slice out of one’s life. But he was full of courage and always 
patient. Such men ought to succeed; and as a matter of fact 
they generally do succeed. Men of purpose unite effort with 
perseverance, and infinite patience, and these qualities ensure 
success. 

Isaac Holden was not a book-keeper only. By this time he hada 
little more leisure, and his thoughtful mind was full of machinery, 
carefully mastering every detail, and making himself acquainted 
with every new process. 

In the end, he improved a wool combing machine, and thus 
eventually made his large fortune. He, and Mr. Lister (afterwards 
Lord Masham), became partners, and founded a great firm, known 
as the Bradford Industry, but establishing branches in Rheims and 
Rombaix, in France. He worked so hard at this, that in 1864 his 
health quite broke down. 

Mr, Lister, the partner, was also a remarkable man, and a great 
inventor. He discovered and patented many inventions, and spent 
over a hundred thousand pounds experimenting with the machines 
for waste silk, before he had a single penny by way of profit. 

The old partnership has, however, long ago come to an end, but 
to-day, the late Sir Isaac’s firm ‘combs fleeces, which are counted 
by millions.” 

The deceased baronet sat as a Liberal for several years in parlia- 
ment, and was first elected to the House of Commons for Knares- 
borough in 1865. His last constituency was the Keighley division, 
which he represented from 1885 to 1895. 

The lesson of the old baronet’s life is plain: ‘‘ He who runs may 
read.” 

















Damocles, or the Gates of Damrts. 
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CHAPTER XII. (continued.) 


For a minute or two he did not answer her question, but hesitated 
for the second time this afternoon, more for her sake than for his 
own, The “ instinct of the Universe” may be “social,” but he was 
not particularly fond of acting in concert with his fellow creatures. 
In fact, to be perfectly honest, they often bored him. During his 
diplomatic career he gained too deep an insight into one type of 
human nature (not a good one). He knew too well what he might 
expect to find there. He had learnt that diplomacy is a bad school 
because it often leads to finesse and to covetousness. The Count was 
no embittered cynic; in his secret heart he still harboured some pity 
for the cripples in the race of life, but nowadays he had no wish to 
see or to know too much. He preferred to keep to every-day 
surfaces, and to spend the greater part of his time in his garden, and 
his evenings with a few old friends. He willingly gave advice about 
the pruning of roses, but where more mundane matters were con- 
cerned refused as a rule to be interested, maintaining that people 
who failed to manage their own affairs would never be grateful to 
you in the long run for adding your voice to the general confusion. 
Yet to-day with Henrietta’s eyes fixed upon him he hesitated to 
give utterance to his usual opinions. 

‘‘] daresay,” he said at last, ‘‘1 daresay you remember the search 
of Ulysses when he first reached Hades ?”’ 

Henrietta laughed outright. 

‘‘ Why yes, he sought for the part of a private gentleman, and he 
found it lying neglected in a corner, and took it to himself with joy : 
all he had gone through on earth having quite disenchanted him with 
ambition.” 

‘* Just so,’’ said the Count. ‘ That is my final réle, at least I 
meant it to have been: but it seems liable to interruption. What 
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do you suppose Ulysses would have done when he came back from 
a constitutional on his own private Pegasus, if he had found the ~ 
position and the corner both occupied one day by an interloper who 
set upa prior claim? Don’t you think he would have had a tussle 
for possession ? ”” 

‘“No,” said Henrietta, with conviction. ‘Some people might have 
struggled: not Ulysses. He would have had recourse to strategy. 
He would have had a deed of partnership drawn up and signed in 
no time: and if ever the other one remonstrated, even if he were the 
lawful owner, it would have been too late.’’ She was still laughing 
at her own idea, when the Count flashed a glance at her so keenly 
penetrating, that she looked back at him in innocent amazement. 

“You have given me an answer toa riddle that I could not solve,’ 
he said, ‘ but I doubt some day if you will thank me.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand,” she said. 

The expression of his own face softened and changed as he watched 
her. ; 

‘¢ Some things are best not understood,” he said genially. ‘I live 
very much alone and I have a habit of talking nonsense. Let me do 
a sensible thing for once, and bring you some more coffee. In a good 
hour here come Lady Evelyn and Mr. Godwin. Captain Stafford 
seems to be in need of allies, if I am not mistaken.” 

M. de Brie was right in his surmise: at the moment the loiterers 
made their appearance, Patrick was horrifying the rector by assert- 
ing for the third time at least, that no concert could hope to be a 
success, unless it were preceded by theatricals and followed by a 
bazaar, and a fortune-teller. 

Mr. Proser, who looked upon all plays as the distinct works of the 
devil, who would have regarded the schoolhouse as a desecrated 
building, if ever a stage were erected in it; and who considered 
fortune-tellers to be the direct descendants of the Witch of Endor; 
had so far met all Patrick’s suggestions with marked disfavour. 

The rector was an elderly man, voluble, and pompous. This 
afternoon he held his tea-cup' in one hand as he talked, waving it 
gently to and fro, much as he waved his Sunday sermon, returning 
again and again to the cake basket as if to a text. 

Accounted the fool of his own family, five-and-forty years ago, 
time had failed to teach him wisdom. He had become in his old age 
a bore of the first water, and a sore trial to his curate, a clear- 
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headed, practical, middle-aged man, who often sighed self-reproach- 
fully when he thought of those disciples of St. Paul, who “ suffered 
fools gladly.” Between the Lady of the Manor and the rector there 
existed a strong natural antagonism. The latter was never weary 
of censuring what he styled her decadent ideas, and innovations. 
He could never excuse her for making a stir about the insanitary 
condition of his own schoolhouse, or for her unfeminine curiosity as 
to the housing of many of the cottagers. More than this she had 
hopelessly contaminated his curate, who backed up her suggestions 
with ardent zeal. The two were firm allies, while tradition whispered 
that Mr. Proser had never forgiven Lady Evelyn for placing him in 
the position of a rejected suitor. 

Upon the subject of the village concert and the use of the school- 
house, he yearly camped as upon a battle-ground. He was generally 
worsted in the end, but it took all Evelyn’s forbearance, tact, and 
kindness of heart, to keep some one of the performers from being 
mortally offended before the final settlement of the programme. 
Upon this occasion having reduced Patrick to an unconvinced 
silence, the rector took up the thread of his discourse where he 
had been obliged to lay it down, and began once more to elaborate 
his plan of campaign. His very first words fell like a note of alarm 
on Evelyn’s apprehensive ears. 

‘‘T am thinking,” he said, “of asking my niece to come down for 
this concert. Her voice would very well take the place usually 
filled by Wallis, if his conduct again gives cause for censure. A 
man like that almost requires some public mark of reproof as well 
as parochial visitation. It was only last Saturday that I met him 
in no fit state to drive his cart: he ought never to have been made 
postman. It is a matter of wonder to me that the letters ever reach 
their destination, and really this year it seems altogether unseemly 
that the man should be allowed to appear on the same platform 
with yourself, not to speak of my own dignity in the matter.” 

Evelyn sighed. Wallis, the postman, was the most popular man 
in the village. He was of Irish extraction, and a born wit. More 
than this, he possessed a fine baritone voice, and a brain that might 
have led him to fame as an inventor, if it had not been for his one 
fatal habit of drinking. All that the rector said about him was true 
enough : yet Evelyn always hoped for Wallis, and more than once 
had helped to keep him straight. 
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‘“‘It is very sad,” she said, ‘‘ Wallis certainly sets a bad example, 
but he has had fewer relapses lately: and then one always thinks 
of his wife: she is the neatest, most respectable woman in the 
parish. Besides, Wallis always makes an effort to keep straight for 
the concert practices: that is why I have them on a Saturday. He 
thinks we can’t get along without him, and if we help to destroy the 
remnants of his self respect by shutting him out, I fear he will 
spend his evenings at the Godwin Arms.” 

‘“‘ The more shame to him if he does, my dear Lady Evelyn. I 
should be failing in my duty if I let that argument weigh with me: 
but I have not altogether made up my mind yet.” 

At this moment Evelyn showed herself a wise woman. She had 
learnt by long experience when to hold her tongue. Realising per- 
fectly that her voice would weigh down the balance against the 
sinner: and counting upon the rector’s short memory if it lacked the 
stimulus of opposition, she wisely proceeded to turn the course of 
his thoughts into a more agreeable channel. 

‘¢ Your niece’s help will be a very nice addition to the programme,” 
she said, ‘‘ but surely we can hardly ask her to sing the songs chosen 
for Wallis. What is her voice, Mr. Proser: a soprano?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” he said, ‘of a very rare quality: she has a really magnifi- 
cent voice. When I stayed with my sister a short time ago, I was 
astonished at the dear girl’s progress, She fairly made the rooms 


‘ring, and my sister’s house is a very large one. She used to sing 


those little pieces: ‘Angels ever bright and fair,’ and ‘O had I 
Jubal’s lyre.’ ” 

‘“‘ Little pieces!” Evelyn thought, “ good heavens!” Aloud she 
only said, ‘‘ Indeed !’’ while he went on blandly enough. 

‘Of course I shall have to find out if Mary can spare her, the 
dear girl is her mother’s right hand. You are aware that my sister 
has a family of twelve, and the last babes are twins.” 

‘‘ Poor thing!” said Evelyn, involuntarily. 

‘‘ Indeed,” she rejoined, somewhat affronted, ‘I consider a large 
family more a cause for congratulation than for pity.” 

(He had never had any olive branches of his own, and his ideas 
on the management of children were of the vaguest.) 

‘‘ Whether it is a matter of congratulation or the reverse depends 
upon one’s income, doesn’t it?” she asked, rather wickedly. “I 
might congratulate your sister ”—Miss Proser had married a wealthy 
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brewer and had no cause to fear the advent of any number of olive 
branches—“ but a woman like Mrs. Wallis, for instance, has hard 
work to make both ends meet with her ten children.” 

Mr. Proser shook his head. ‘The Bible says, my dear lady, 
‘Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them,’ it doesn’t 
specify circumstances or authorise us to do so.” 

‘‘ But the ancient quiver was only made to hold two, Mr. Proser.” 

He began to look a little put out. ‘You cannot prove that, I 
think.” 

‘¢T have read it somewhere,” she said. 

‘‘ An unauthorised statement,” he rejoined, waving his cup. ‘The 
Bible says, ‘ Happy is the man.’” 

Lady Evelyn rose smiling. ‘Yes, Mr. Proser, but it never says 
‘Happy is the woman.’ Come Ted, I think we must be going.” 

Having delivered this Parthian shot, she captured the reluctant 
Patrick, and said good-bye to her hostess. John followed her into 
the hall, and saw her off almost in silence. His mood seemed to be 
an infectious one. During the homeward drive Ted and Patrick 
did all the talking, and it was, with a long drawn sigh of relief that 
she presently entered her own room, dismissed her maid, and sitting 
down by the open window gave herself up to reflection. 

All this afternoon, at what cost no one else knew, Evelyn had 
resolutely forced her thoughts into the everyday channels of con- 
versation. Any onlooker would have said that her spirits were 
unusually good, for the stimulus that obliges us to act under strong 
pressure generally gives point and emphasis to the most ordinary 
remarks. But now, safe at last from observation, she let slip the 
reins of self-control, and gave free vent to her emotion. With 
bowed head, and the unheeded tears streaming down her cheeks, all 
the past, sad, bitter and yet strangely sweet, rose before her. She 
had never been more conscious than at this minute of the fair 
childish presence of her dead twin sister, whose pictured face hung 
always on a slender chain at her throat. The night of that far 
away dance became more vividly present. It seemed but yesterday 
that Ethelyn, always frail and delicate, had been taken with a severe 
headache and unexpectedly debarred from her evening’s amuse- 
ment. Even now she could see the great bunch of roses lying on 
her sister’s bed, the sweet flushed face resting against the pillows: 
could feel the clasp of the hands that held hers, and once more hear 
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the very tones of the young voice, touched with shy and tremulous 
happiness: ‘‘O Evelyn, do you see my flowers? John isn’t able to ~ 
come. His father is not very well. He has sent me a letter, and I 
can’t altogether understand it. He says he is a poorer man than he 
thought he ever would be, and he hardly feels to have the right to 
see me any more. But all the same he can’t keep away, and he is 
coming here to-morrow morning. I don’t mind missing the ball 
now, or anything: and, oh, Evelyn, I want you to be as happy as I 
am, for General Thorne confessed to me to-day that he only comes 
here on your account. We always talk about you, when we are 
together, and I do like him so much.” 

Evelyn had not forgotten, would never forget, the events of that 
evening ; her own words and actions seemed burned into her. She 
could hear herself answering her sister without any perceptible 
pause: ‘ Darling, you must make haste to get well. I would sooner 
give you to John than to anyone else: and as for General Thorne, 
you are right. I have found out that he cares for me. I believe he 
is only waiting till to-night for his answer.” 

‘¢ What do you mean to say to him, dear Evelyn? ” 

‘« T mean to say yes.” 

“TI am half in love with him myself, he is so handsome, and I always 
thought you ought to marry a V. C. or somebody grand like that. 
Come in again by and by, for I shan’t be asleep: and give me a 
kiss before you go, Evelyn. I feel so happy. Life is very good.” 

How like a scene in a tragedy the rest of that evening had been. 
Evelyn said to herself that she had made a mistake, that she had 
lived in the fool’s paradise of her own vanity, while all the time 
John’s love had been given to her sister. Then there was the 
General.. She remembered sitting out with him in the conservatory. 
How patient he had Leen with her, how gentle, when in answer to 
his suit had come her confession. In return for his love, she could 
but offer him esteem, and friendly liking: that, or nothing else. 
Unknown to herself her pride was up in arms. A secret voice was 
whispering to her that John, caring for Ethelyn, had done his best 
to trample on one heart on his way to another. If General Thorne 
-had not told his love to-night, he might have received a different 
answer : as it was, he went away an openly accepted suitor. 

And next her thoughts travelled on by one short hour to find her 
darling dead, with John’s flowers in her hands, and the smile still on 
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her face. Sudden failure of the heart’s action—so said the doctors : 
while for a time after the shock her own life was lived in a sick- 
room. From a short but severe illness, she had only recovered to 
hear of John in Italy, and of her future husband as the purchaser of 
the Chase. Too stunned at the time to pay much attention to any- 
thing, she had learnt to dwell tenderly since on the thought of all 
the love, the consideration lavished on her by her fiancé. Theirs 
had not been a long engagement, and during the few short months 
of her married life how she blamed herself for taking his all, and 
giving in return so little. 

Then came the news of John’s own wedding, followed soon by the 
announcement of his wife’s death, by the tedious years of the war, 
and eventually by his return to Godwin’s Rest. 

All through the time that had followed his home-coming his 
avoidance of her, an avoidance so quiet that no one else would have 
noticed it, had been persistent. Pride and poverty are supposed to 
walk hand in hand: yet Evelyn, who knew him well, felt bitterly 
conscious of the course of action which he seemed to have marked 
out for himself. So far as her own behaviour was concerned the 
distance between them might easily have gone on widening had 
John been a richer man: but remembering his comparative poverty, 
Evelyn was too large minded, too free from morbid self introspection, 
and possibly too proud to harbour any form of hurt vanity, much 
less to have allowed it to take root in her heart. To look at her 
unruffled face, no one would have guessed that the estate which she 
now held, weighed ever upon her like an unspoken regret. She 


thought to herself now how hard, how brutal must have seemed thesole - 


answer which his letter had received—the news of her own engage- 
ment, probably taken back to him that evening by Laura. After 
her illness she had meditated writing to him, but no one seemed to 
know his address, and. then within a few months the news of his 
marriage embittered her a little. He appeared to have had no 
fidelity to her sister’s memory, or else he could never have cared 
very deeply. But now it was easy to see how the match might 
have come about. Evelyn’s heart made any and every excuse for 
him while she drew out the hidden miniature from her dress, and 
pressed her lips to it. All across the lost years her sister’s last words 
lay like a blessing. ‘Life is very good. I am so happy, Evelyn.” 

In that hour, with tender thoughts and tears the past was 
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embalmed and buried away for ever: even as she had laid away the 
flowers and the note in her sister’s coffin, as something too sacred ~ 
for other eyes to look upon. That note hastily blotted and directed 
in John’s indistinct handwriting, and smudged still farther to illegi- 
gibility by the dew on the newly gathered roses, had kept its secret 
on the outside: while on the in, the first line, beginning ‘‘ My 
dearest Cousin,” had betrayed nothing to the young eyes lingering 
so lovingly on every letter. 

The shadows were growing longer, the day was turning itself to 
rest, when Evelyn at last raised her head, walked to a mirror, and 
sitting down opposite it, considered her own reflection with an 
intentness betraying both pathos and humour. At seventeen she 
had been a lovely girl. She was still a very beautiful woman. The 
fair hair was as abundant as ever. The delicate colouring pure and 
unfaded. The tall figure, once almost too slight, was now rounded 
into those harmonious lines which seem but the natural outcome of 
a gracious personality. All about the face there lingered an in- 
explicable freshness which in some women still speaks of eternal 
youth even in old age; that unconquerable spring of the heart 
refusing to lose its brightness, which no adverse fate or deep 
grief can ever quite kill or destroy. 

Such a type of beauty was Evelyn Thorne’s: and as she looked at 
herself, a little smile, half-tender, half-proud, grew upon her lips. 
Could John have seen her at this minute he would have realised 
that the past might be over and done with, but he would still have 
to sue for forgiveness before being told that he had done no wrong. 

For she knew that he cared for her still, had always cared—her 
woman’s intuition spoke here—or he would never have been cold, 
and bitter, and a little bit cruel sometimes: with that cruelty which 
every woman prefers to indifference, because despite itself, it betrays 
the living heart suffering behind it. 

For a few minutes longer Evelyn sat still, idly twisting a long 
tress of hair round her fingers: but her next action was a charac- 
teristic one. Drawing her sketch from the portfolio in which she 
had placed it, with half a dozen swift strokes she put in a figure by 
the library window. If Patrick had been there he might for once 
have turned the tables on the subject of foregrounds. Her hand 
lingered over its task, and when she had finished she smiled at her 
own creation. 
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‘‘ If pride were stronger than love,” she said, at last, ‘ I might fear. 
But I am not a bit afraid of you any more John, and I have never 
been afraid for myself.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


On the following Thursday, May started for the Chase. Henrietta 
watched her off, with a sinking heart, felt guiltily conscious of her 
mother’s good spirits, and helped pet the monkey and the parrot 
with remorseful diligence. 

Mrs. Godwin always needed waiting on, though generally speaking 
she preferred the attentions of a maid to those of her younger 
daughter. Sophie might have graduated as a nurse, her mistress 
never having recovered from “Italian hardships,” or, rather, from 
the too short and blissful period of luxury spent at the Chase, in the 
extravagant days of her dead father-in-law. A thorough child of the 
south, she hated mental or bodily exertion, much as the veriest 
beggar on a sun-warmed pavement might have hated it. She had 
never climbed “Hill Difficulty,” or willingly met or conquered 
anything unpleasant in her life. Minor worries she avoided, larger 
ones she skilfully shifted to more willing shoulders. 

To-day, without in the least fathoming her mother’s nature, 
intuition kept Henrietta in a state of mental disquiet, much as the 
electricity before a thunderstorm upsets the nerves of sensitive 
people. 

Time passed heavily after May’s departure, and the next morning 
only came to bring with it the realisation of Henrietta’s worst fears. 
Paul appeared in the breakfast room to find Godwin there already, 
in excellent spirits, and impatient to see his sister-in-law. 

He had dined at the Chase the night before, and after dinner 
Patrick Strafford, seizing an opportune moment, had declared his 
affection for May. 

‘‘ A sensible, straightforward fellow,’ was John’s verdict ; “‘ knows 
his own mind, too. He told me all about himself, Paul, and Evelyn 
confirmed it all afterwards while the two young people were at the 
piano together. I fancy your aunt will be very pleased. Not being 
behind the scenes, I was rather taken aback myself just at first ; but 
Strafford has been improving his leave during the last six weeks at 
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Brussels, and I suppose May has confided in her mother. She may 
think herself fortunate from more than one point of view, particularly 
the monetary one. The young ones are growing up with a vengeance ; 
this sort of thing makes one feel old all of a sudden. Strafford is 
coming here after breakfast, and will drive May back. Evelyn 
wants us all to go over there this afternoon. I am glad it isn't 
Henrietta.” 

This last remark came as an afterthought. If the affair had 
concerned his other niece, John would not have taken Patrick’s 
request so easily ; but May was one of those girls who always steer 
their own barks. Her uncle might be her guardian, but she had 
never asked for his advice, till hand in hand, with an accepted 
lover, and then not so much for advice as for approval. Such natures 


‘ seldom, if ever, come to grief from a social point of view, and John 


was more amused than astonished at his niece’s demure silence. 
He did not feel sufficiently fond of her, neither had there ever been 
enough affection between them for much spontaneous confidence. 
After breakfast he went upstairs to see his sister-in-law. 

For an important interview the time chosen was not a propitious 
one. Despite Ted’s good advice, the favourite parrot had been 
found dead in its cage this morning, and the monkey, having made 
its escape, had rubbed the blossoms from two lilies just coming into 
bloom. Reclining on a sofa in her dressing room, Mrs. Godwin was 
in an irritable mood, already inclined to take offence, when John 
made his appearance. 

“Qur young people are growing up,” he began. ‘I would not 
have invaded your sanctum so early, Laura, but here have I been 
receiving an offer of marriage all by myself for May, last night. I 
was rather taken aback at first, but I expect you are better informed 
on the subject than I am.” 

For a moment, Mrs. Godwin forgot monkey, parrot, flowers, and 
everything else. ‘So soon!” she said. ‘ You surprise me. May 
has said nothing to me, but of course that is quite accounted for. 
Any well brought up girl is naturally reticent about such matters, 
till an offer is an accomplished fact. But my own penetration is 
rarely at fault. How very much in love he must have been all this 
time.” 

“He seems so, indeed, Laura. He is very anxious to see*you, to 
win your approval.” John flattered himself that he was managing 
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splendidly, though May’s silence, commended by her mother, struck 
him as a little odd. 

“My approval!” she said. “I am delighted; though of course 
May might expect anything, I have always guessed that he cared 
for her, ever since old days when she was a tiny child, and so 
often had tea with him. He must have made the most of this visit 
too; still it seems wonderfully soon.” 

“The old days, Laura? Surely he has not been in this neigh- 
bourhood before ; I can’t ever remember meeting him.” 

She looked at him in bewilderment. ‘ Why, John, what are you 
thinking about? You must remember that the children used 
constantly to have tea with him. Dear Ted! he is a most superior 
young fellow; I have always thought so, and now I am sure of it. . 
It is just like him to be so anxious for my consent. He need 
have no fears on that score, though I can’t help thinking that he 
treated my poor bird all wrong.” 

If she was satisfied, it was more than could be said for John at 
this minute. ° 

‘“* Dear who ?”’ he said, sharply. 

‘* Dear Ted,” she said. 

‘“*] thought his name was Patrick ?”’ 

‘“‘ Patrick ? Patrick? My dear John, are you dreaming? Ted 
isn’t Irish.” 

Upon his bewilderment dawned a sudden enlightenment. In 
former years he had been through half a dozen battles, and in many 
sharp encounters, but never before had he felt quite so taken aback 
as at this particular moment. Maniike, he looked appealingly at 
Henrietta, who had followed him, and she now came gallantly to the 
rescue. The secret being out, she felt at liberty to speak. 

“Dear mamma,” she said, “ you are making a mistake; Uncle 
John is speaking of Captain Strafford. He has cared for May ever 
since he met her two months ago.” 

Mrs. Godwin rose from her seat. ‘Is this the truth ?”’ she asked, 
her voice shook ‘a little. 

‘“‘ Quite the truth, mamma,” said Henrietta, inwardly quaking. 

‘“* May has said nothing to me on the subject, but you seem very 
well informed,” said her mother, still with the same ominous tremble 
in her voice. ‘‘ How long have you been arranging all this amongst 
you?” 
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“It has arranged itself, my dear Laura,” said Godwin. He had 
recovered his own self-possession by this time, and now returned 
‘Henrietta’s assistance with interest. 

‘I don’t want nonsense, but facts,” said she, regarding the two 
guilty news-bearers with a face like a judge. 

‘« T didn’t mean to be nonsensical,”’ said Godwin, meekly. He knew 
that circumstances alter cases, and could see that May’s behaviour 
merited some censure. He was now divided between a desire to 
laugh, and a fear of mortally offending his sister-in-law’s wounded 
susceptibilities. 

“Tt seems to me,” he went on, “ that the matter really has arran- 
ged itself, modern fashion, my dear Laura. So far as I can tell, one 
may be thankful if every other marriage had a chance of turning out 
half as happily. Evelyn knows all about young Strafford. Heisa 
capital fellow, she says, and very well off too, and we could all see 
what he wanted when he was over here the other day. It struck me 
even then, that it was not the view he had come for.” This speech, 
considered a well-timed one, delivered on purpose to give Mrs. 
Godwin opportunity to collect her thoughts, produced exactly the 
opposite effect to the one intended. 

She could now hardly find open fault with May’s silence, having 
just commended it, on the supposition that the suitor in question 
was Ted Lisle. But this mental bridle, coupled with the remark 
about the sketching party, did but add fuel to the-fire of her exaspe- 
rated feelings. Her lips tightened to a thin line, as she said: “ If 
you suppose that I shall countenance this Captain Strafford’s 
proposal, for one moment, you are very much mistaken, John.” 

‘But, my dear Laura, how are you going to get out of it? 
There is no valid reason to give, Strafford is an excellent parf in 
every way.” 

‘‘ There are fifty reasons if I chose to give them, but one is enough. 
I won’t hear of an engagement: neither will May, I am sure.” 

‘On the contrary, I have very good reason to believe that May’s 
heart has already gone out of her own keeping,” said John, gently. 

At this point the last remnant of his sister-in-law’s temper 
went to the winds. ‘If this man has drawn May into an engage- 
ment without ever coming to me, I will never speak to him again,” 


she said. 
“No, no!” said John, “ you mustn’t think that the matter stands 
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like that fora moment. The young man very properly came to me 
last night, for the simple reason that you weren’t there. It is not 
eleven o’clock yet, and I am expecting him over here every minute 
with May: they are both most anxious for your approval.” 

“They will never have it, John. He had no right to come 
here atall. It will be of no use. It is a regular conspiracy. You 
are all against me, I can see that.’’ And her lace handkerchief went 
up to her eyes. 

Godwin was only human, and that handkerchief had on his nerves 
the same effect as the proverbial red rag produces on a bull. By the 
wearisome experience of years he knew too well what it betokened. 

‘And meanwhile,” he asked, ‘what am I to say to Strafford ? 
He is too much in earnest to be put off without a proper explana- 
tion.” 

«Say anything you like, only send him away. I won’t see him, 
my nerves are shattered for to-day.” 

‘“‘] am afraid he won’t go for a message, Laura. I am sorry for 
your nerves, but, my dear, do try to be reasonable.” He might have 
known this last request to be.a useless one. 

‘‘T think you have all taken leave of your senses,” she said. “I 
have excellent reasons for my refusal. I had meant something very 
different for May: altogether different. He may be a mere adven- 
turer. Oh, yes, I know Evelyn thinks well of him, but that is no 
advantage in my opinion.” 

“‘ We will leave Evelyn out of the question if you please, Laura.” 

“I can’t believe that May wishes it,” she went on. ‘I thought 
it was all going to be so different. I have always intended Ted for 
May: they are just cut out for each other.” 

‘«¢ Apparently, Ted doesn’t think so,” said Godwin. ‘ You forget : 
we don’t arrange marriages Italian fashion in England. Now, my 
dear,’”’ he spoke coaxingly, as one might to a spoilt child, “‘ do try to 
look at this in a sensible light and from the young peoples’ point of 
view.” 

“Never!” she said, now completely exasperated. ‘‘It is always 
the most trusting people who are the most deceived. If May 
chooses to encourage this young man, I will have nothing to do 
with him.” 

“It can scarcely end so, Laura, and if he is to have his congé, I 
for one, decline to give it. I must leave that to you. I have just 
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heard the carriage drive up. May will be here in a minute. I 
shouldn’t wonder if she brought him to see you at once.” 

Mrs. Godwin began to be frightened now as well as angry. Large 
events don’t occur every day, and over small ones she had for so 
long reigned supreme that she had acquired a false opinion of her 
own powers. If there was something of the bully in her disposi- 
tion, there was still more of the coward. 

‘¢ What do you wish me to do?” she asked, sullenly. 

‘‘I] want to prevent you making a fool of yourself,” Godwin 
thought. Aloud he said: ‘ Well, let me take a civil message to 
Strafford while you talk to May. I can easily say that before giving 
him any definite answer you would like to see her. It is only 
natural that her happiness should be your first consideration.” 

‘If I considered for a hundred years, I shouldn’t change my 
mind,” was the peevish answer. ‘‘ However, I suppose you must 
say something.” 

‘Please go, Uncle John,” whispered Henrietta. ‘Leave me with 
mamma. Ihope presently that she may feel better.” 

But Mrs. Godwin’s quick ears caught the murmured sentences. 

‘“* How is there any chance of my feeling better?’ she said. ‘1 
shall probably have one of my attacks. _ I am utterly over-wrought, 
and disappointed in all of you. There is nothing left: nothing! 
she ended, with a vague desolation in her voice. ‘No, John you 
need not stay: my head is racking but it doesn’t matter. Give me 
my salts, Henrietta: and if May really has arrived, find her, and 
bring her up to me at once.” 

Thus summarily dismissed the two messengers departed. As the 
baise door shut behind him, Godwin turned to his niece with a long- 
drawn breath of relief : 

‘“* So, my little conspirator, you knew all about it ?”’ 

‘] promised,” she said, distressfully, “‘at least May meant it all 
as a pleasant surprise, but I was afraid mamma would be upset.” 

‘“‘There’s no doubt about that,” he said, ruefully. ‘I suppose I 
must tell Strafford that your mother will write, that she isn’t well 
enough to see him this morning. What are you thinking about 
child?” 

‘1 am thinking that mamma doesn’t change her mind easily Uncle 
John.” 

He frowned. He knew that Mrs. Godwin, like some other weak 
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people, could be very obstinate when her feelings were once 
ruffled. ‘It's altogether absurd,” he said. ‘ Has your mother been 
seriously contemplating the arrangement of a betrothal between Ted 
and May for any length of time?” 

Henrietta blushed. ‘Ever since last year, I believe. She has 
often spoken of it to me, as if it were an understood thing in her 
own mind. Marriages are often arranged in Italy aren't they ?” 

“Yes, but Italian ways are not English ones, Hetty. I trust she 
has said nothing to anyone else.” 

‘“¢Oh, no, only to me. I remember last year that mamma said 
May must be educated for her position when there was some talk of 
her leaving school.” 

‘“* What a little deponent of secrets you seem to be.” 

She slipped her hand into his, saying with a sudden unexpected 
tremor in her voice, ‘‘ I hate secrets. But I oughtn’t to stay here 
talking. I must find May. Nothing that I can do will be of any 
use, but if anyone can persuade mamma to be happy about this 
affair it will be May herself.” 

She spoke without any consciousness of the pathos of her words, 
but her uncle pressed the little hand that he still held. 

‘You needn’t go downstairs,” he said. ‘‘ Here comes the culprit 
to answer for herself.” 

But if May were indeed a culprit it would have been hard to find 
anywhere a more innocent looking person. She had run upstairs while 
the two were talking, and now appeared in the passage, laden with 
flowers, with an emerald ring on her finger, and a general air of 
supreme well-being in her whole manner. Bestowing on her uncle 
a cheerful good-morning salute, and desiring him to go down to 
Captain Strafford, whom she had left in the library, she next kissed 
her sister affectionately, and after a few explanatory words and 
smiles prepared to go on to her mother’s room. Henrietta, not 
much reassured by the young lady’s manner, in vain begged her to 
be careful. 

‘“‘T can’t see why it should be sucha shock to mamma,” she said, 
‘“‘ People get engaged every day. It is a most ordinary occurrence. I 
am eighteen, and she must have seen Patrick’s intentions when he 
came over here only the other afternoon. Why did she give me 
leave to stay at the Chase, if she meant nothing to come of it? 
This question met with no-answer. Henrieta for some unexplained 
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reason could not bring herself to mention her mother’s plans. Wor- 
ried and perplexed she followed May, who entered the dressing-room 
with a cheerful : 

‘¢ Well, mamma, | am sorry that you have a little headache. I am 
back again you see, and I have some good news for you.” 

Mrs. Godwin turned her face away impatiently, while May stooped 
and kissed the small portion of cheek left visible. 

‘“‘ Patrick and I are engaged,” she said, as if this were the happiest 
announcement possible. ‘It was so good of you to let me stay 
at the Chase, mamma.” 

This was too much! Mrs. Godwin raised herself. ‘I should 
never have let you go, if I had guessed that there was any chance of 
such an occurrence, May. Evelyn has deliberately led me astray.” 

““Oh! but that is nonsense,’”’ May said. ‘‘ Cousin Evelyn is quite 
incapable of deceit ; she is about the most straightforward person 
imaginable.” 

“You may think so, though it seems to me that she has been 
anything but straightforward in this matter, but that is beside the 
mark. May, you don’t really care for this man ?” 

The touch of real feeling in this question moved Henrietta, but 
May took the appeal quite lightly. ‘ Why, I thought you would 
be so pleased,” she said. ‘‘ Uncle John is delighted. Besides, 
what more could I reasonably expect? Bachelors don’t flourish 
on a chalk soil, and Patrick is what everyone would call an excel- 
lent parti.” 

‘‘“What more?” asked her mother, for once forgetting her 
pillows. ‘‘ Twenty-thousand times more! You could have heen 
prospective mistress of the Grange; but you have thrown your 
chances away, hopelessly.” 

May’s face grew grave at this suggestion. ‘ My dear mamma, 
that would have been all very delightful, but about as possible as 
that I should climb to the moon. Ted doesn’t care for me in the 
least, nor I for him; indeed, now I come to think of it, I believe 
that he rather dislikes me. I do hope that you have never suggested 
such an arrangement to Cousin Evelyn. She would think us all so 
absolutely silly, not to say vulgar.” 

Mrs. Godwin sunk back on her pillows, saying in an affronted 
voice, ‘‘I had a right to expect a good deal for you. The idea is a 
very natural one.” 
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“TI don’t see that at all,” said May. ‘Anyway, it is quite 
impossible now, for I have given myself to someone else, and 1 want 
you to be kind and congratulate me. I am sure you will like Patrick 
very much when you once get to know him better. We are keeping 
him waiting all this time. And you haven’t even looked at my ring. 
I do love emeralds, and Patrick says that green is his favourite 
colour. It always suits me so well, that I think I will have one or 
two green dresses in my trousseau. We must go to town together 
next week, mamma. You know that you love choosing pretty 
things.” 

‘Go to town, May, in my state of health? Impossible! Besides 
you may talk of an engagement, but I shall not sanction it for a 
moment.” 

«Oh, I see,” said May, “ that accounts for Uncle John’s grave face. 
1 couldn’t think what was the matter with him, as Patrick says he is 
generally so genial.” 

‘‘T don’t wonder that he looked uncomfortable,” said her mother. 
“May darling, you will give up this man to please me, won’t you ? 
You know that you have always been my favourite child.” She 
scarcely noticed her younger daughter sitting in the shadow of the 
curtain, and even had she been more conscious of her presence, would 
probably have made just the same remark without any realisation of 
its significance. 

May's next speech came with a dash of astonishment in it. ‘‘ Give 
up Patrick, mamma? Give him up? I really can’t.” 

‘But you hive seen so little of him, you cannot care much for 
him, May dearest.” 

‘* But I have seen a great deal of him. The whole time that I was 
with the Straffords in the Black Forest, we used to go everywhere 
together,” said May, recklessly. ‘* And as for not caring for him, I 
care enough to have promised to marry him next month, if you 
approve. And Patrick says that will just give us time for a short 
tour in Ireland, before he rejoins his battery. He has some relations 
in Sligo, charming people, but I can’t say that I much look forward to 
staying with them. They were boycotted last year, and Patrick says 
that he had to sit on tie floor to eat his meals for fear of being shot at. 
The people about were so disaffected; but I believe they are 
<Juieter now?” 

Temporarily borne down by this stream of eloquence, Mrs. Godwin 
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only shuddered, while May went on: ‘ We shall sail for Gibraltar 
after that, I suppose; but Patrick will be retiring before long. His 
uncle is in very failing health, and now that his wife is dead, he 
wants Patrick’s mother to keep house for him. She is going to 
Lancaster Gate this week. He allows Patrick fifteen thousand 
a year, and will leave him as much more ultimately, and he 
wishes him to live in London for part of the year. He has no 
children, and he is over ninety, and Patrick is very fond of the old 
man.” She came to a pause here from sheer lack of breath, while her 
mother said, coldly : 

“ That will do, May, you can leave me alone for the present.” 

Just for one moment May hesitated, then rose from her seat 
at the end of the sofa, took Henrietta by the arm, led her to the 
door, opened it, and gently putting her into the passage, said, 
‘‘ Leave mamma to me, dear, and go downstairs. Patrick and 
Uncle John will have had enough of each other by this time. Don’t 
worry about mamma, I will make her quite happy in a few minutes, 
if you will leave us alone together. I can manage her.” Then, 
seeing Henrietta look dubious over the word ‘“‘manage,”’ May gave 
her a gentle push, and went back into the room, shutting the door. 

Mrs. Godwin lay still on the sofa; her eyes were closed, and her 
fingers played with the fringe of her shawl. 

‘* What have you come back for, May, when I told you to go?" 

May paid no heed to this speech, but sat down and regarded her 
mother critically—much as a mad doctor might regard a refractory 
patient, while considering the best means of coercion—then she 
said, with apparent irrelevance: ‘‘ Mamma, haven't you found out 
yet, that Ted is desperately in love with Henrietta? He would 
marry her to-morrow, if he could.” 

The effect of this little speech upon Mrs. Godwin was electrical. 
Her colour came and went; she sat up, and abandoning all her 
manner of cold displeasure, gazed at her daughter in open-eyed 
bewilderment, ‘I daresay, dear mamma, that you have thought 
me obstinate," May went on, ‘“‘ but Henrietta is very sensitive—she 
is worth twenty of me—and if you keep saying that you are disap- 
pointed, and that you want me to marry Ted, Hetty will certainly 
take a dislike to him.” 

‘‘Are you sure about Ted?” asked Mrs. Godwin, still startled 
beyond measure at May’s assertion. 
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‘Quite positive, mamma; there is no mistaking his inten- 
tions. It is pretty to see the way he watches her when he 
thinks that she won't notice him; it is unmistakable. Patrick was 
referring to it only this morning, when we were sitting in the 
garden, before breakfast. He guessed what Ted wanted, the day of 
the sketching party, and if he succeeds he will be very fortunate; 
we both think so. The Godwins are better born than the Hare- 
brooks, if it comes to that ; and Henrietta might marry anyone who 
is anybody,” May ended. 

Mrs. Godwin sat silent now, hesitating what to say next. During 
the last three minutes the kaleidoscope, termed her brain, had 
received a tremendous shake. All her old ideas were slipping from 
their former pattern, and could not yet take fresh shape before her 
mental vision with any clear distinctness. At the same time an 
unpleasant conviction was stealing over her, that, so far as May was 
concerned, argument would be useless. The girl did not look in the 
least put out ; on the contrary, she was as fresh, as cool, and smilingly 
placid as at the moment of her first entrance; but there was no sign 
of submission in her manner, and seeing her own opportunity in her 
mother’s present state of uncertainty, she was quick to seize upon it. 

“You think, mamma, that I am not able to sympathize with you,” 
she went on, in the same even voice, “ but I can; and if you like I 
will put myself in your place. We will suppose, by way of argu- 
ment, that I married Ted. You wouldn't see much of me while 
Aunt Catherine lives, for I know you hate being under the same 
roof with her. In any case, I believe you would like me to live 
chiefly in the country, to settle in this neighbourhood, but I could — 
never do that, I should be bored to death here, and so would 
Patrick too.” 

There was really something amusing in the cool way in which May 
took it for granted all along that she was going to marry Patrick— 
‘“¢ I could quite understand your disappointment, though, about Ted, 
it there were not such a simple way out of the difficulty, mamma.” 

‘“‘] really can hardly follow you,” said her mother, in a voice in 
which wounded feeling, curiosity, and some confusion seemed to 
struggle together, ‘‘ but I am very clearly aware of one thing, May, 
you are not treating me with proper respect.” 

“‘T didn’t mean to be disrespectful, mamma. I was merely 
making a statement. You naturally wish me and Hetty to marry 
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well, if only to save us from the dull life that you have had to put 
up with yourself for so long. How you stand living here so quietly, 
I can’t make out. I am sure you must often long to be back at the 
Chase, and I daresay you have often thought what you would like to 
do, when the Godwin money comes back to Uncle John, and he is 
a rich man again. I hope poor Aunt Catherine may live for many 
years to come, but, as everyone says, she looks dying.” 

‘“* Whatever happens I shall never wish to go back to the Chase 
again,” said Mrs. Godwin, in a contemptuous voice. ‘A nasty, 
draughty, modern house. Your grandfather built it, and he was 
his own architect. It’s just a big square box of a place tacked on 
to the stables, and everything else sacrificed to them.” (She was 
right there ) ‘‘Godwin’s Rest is the best built house in the country, 
the Grange excepted. If the place were properly kept up, I should 
never wish for anything better. Considering what John is heir to, 
he could easily raise a little money, but he will never listen to 
reason. I have done my best to maintain appearances, and if it were 
not for me, he would be nowhere. It is not by my order that half 
the rooms here are shut up, and that the greenhouses are almost 
empty. It’s no use my saying anything. I hope at some future 
time to see the old place restored to what it used to be.” 

“‘ Yes,” said May, ‘“‘I understand. But, don’t you see, mamma, 
that if Henrietta accepts Ted, her future home will be at the Grange, 
and she will be mistress there some day, for Cousin Sol is a confirmed 
wanderer, and if ever Uncle John marries again’’—Mrs. Godwin 
made a movement of anger here, but May went on calmly, repeating 
her words, oblivious of the other’s indignant expression—“ if Uncle 
John marries again, you will have toturn out. Under such circum- 
stances a mother’s natural place is with one of her children. Cer- 
tainly Godwin's Rest would throw the Chase into the shade if 
properly kept up, but I daresay it has never occurred to you on the 
other hand that the Grange, if one could have one’s choice, is the 
most desirable house of the three? I can see it all,’ she was not 
looking at her mother now, but meditatively turning the emerald 
hoop round and round upon her finger—‘“‘ I can draw an imaginary 
sketch of the future, mamma, which will I think develope some day 
into a very pleasant picture. This place would be all very well if 
Uncle John could keep it up properly, and at the same time remain 
a widower,but you haven’t the strength or the energy to entertain as 
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you used to, even if the means were at your disposal. You fancy 
that you would like to keep open house again, but without any 
daughters I am certain the fatigue would more than make up for the 
pleasure of it all. I prophecy that at some future day I shall see 
you at the Grange, enjoying the comfort of a big establishment 
without any of the worries. Henrietta is devoted to a country life, 
and would do anything to please you, and Ted will never be able to 
spend much of his time in London. All the same, I don’t want to 


be unkind or to make you unhappy, dear mamma, only we must 


consider Henrietta; I suppose I was born selfish, but really every- 
thing is turning out for the best. You don’t feel angry with me any 
more, do you, now that you know about Ted?” 

At the present moment Mrs. Godwin hardly knew what she did 
feel. For the first time it began to dawn upon her that she might 
live more happily with Henrietta than with this determined daughter. 
The girl possessed her father’s volatile disposition, and a desire to 
please, which tinctured the selfishness inherited from her mother and 
prevented the latter quality from showing itself too obtrusively to 
outsiders. But onthe otherhand she had more tact and more daring 
than Mrs. Godwin, and her will was stronger. It is much easier 
to drive over everything by broad day-light on a powerful engine 
than to tunnel mines underground all one’s life. The pits left behind 
are apt to fall in unexpectedly and to render retreat impossible. At 
the present moment Mrs. Godwin felt very like a general who has 
carefully dug a mine, only to find that the enemy has broken into it 
beforehand, and fired a charge of dynamite at an unexpected place. 
It upset the whole plan of campaign at the outset to have Ted- 
desperately in love with Henrietta: next the suggestion that John 
might marry again was a most alarming one: though the possible 
migration to the Grange cleared a very fair avenue in the midst of 
this thicket of newly sprung possibilities. The unpleasant discovery 
that her own guns were spiked and her forces routed, obliged her to 
call a truce with the largest portion of dignity that could be realised 
at such short notice. She had listened to May’s assertions with a 
growing sense of uneasiness, though the girl’s fair, composed face 
looked as innocent as a sheet of blank paper. 

‘“‘T think, May,” she said at last, “that your behaviour will not 
bear much discussion : indeed, my dear, I hardly know what to say 
to you, when you talk so wildly. Of course I must consider 
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Henrietta, and if Ted really cares for her it alters everything. I 
can quite understand your wish to spare her sensitiveness, but all 
the same, May, you shock me very much when you let your fancies 
run away into these schemes for the future. Whatever happens you 
can always remember that I endeavoured to do my best for you. In 
my young days matters were settled very differently, but I suppose 
we old people must accustom ourselves to changes, and if your heart 
is really set on this man, and Uncle John vouches for his respecta- 
bility—” here she sighed, but the sigh was choked at its birth by a 
fervent embrace from May. 

‘* Now, mamma, I won’t have you look so depressed. It is high 
time to find cause for congratulating me. The Straffords are very 
well off, and Patrick is heir to a baronetcy, his old uncle used to be a 
brewer and an M.P. too. Nothing pays like beer you know. Of 
course I will never let Patrick or cousin Evelyn find out your plans 
about Ted. They think Henrietta perfection : I can see that.” 

‘“‘ And I can see a spoilt child who means to have her own way,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, pinching May’s cheek with a faint attempt at 
playfulness. 

The little speech about Evelyn and Patrick had found its mark. 
No other form of argument could have taken more effect. Mrs. 
Godwiti had a horror of ridicule: she lived on a pinnacle in her own 
estimation, and fondly imagined that most other people saw her on 
one too. But, as we have said once before, in the depths of her 
heart lay an unacknowledged conviction that Evelyn was quite 
capable of laughing at her. Her behaviour to the popular mistress 
of the Manor was therefore regulated by a tinge of fear, fear which 
prevented dislike from bursting into open hostility. The bare pos- 
sibility that her own plans or arrangements could furnish Evelyn 
with food for ridicule made her shudder. 

Perhaps May knew her mother’s weak points: at any rate, Hen- 
rietta came back, half-an-hour later,to find the two ladies sitting side 
by side with a French fashion book open between them, while the 
trousseau was already being discussed with apparent interest. 

May had scored a victory, and flattered herself on her own admir- 
able tactics, but at the same time she had lost a place in her mother’s 
affection which could never be regained. The idea that her own 
daughter could call her behaviour silly, gave a violent shock to Mrs. 
Godwin’s amour propre. Some natures do not easily forget or for- 
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give, and May’s little speech remained ineffaceably branded on her 
memory. Doubtless in the coming years May would be missed; 
her superior ways might be compared with Henrietta’s, to the 
latter’s disadvantage—there would be a secret fretting for the child 
who had always been the favourite—but ever linked with this long- 
ing would come a rankling sense of mortification and of disappoint- 
ment; disappointment that might find relief in various sharp 
speeches which would glide off May’s self-complacency as harm- 
lessly as the water-drops shaken from the back of a dab-chick. Dur- 
ing the next few days the girl appeared supremely happy. Of course 
it was unfortunate that such a fuss had been made, and that even 
her uncle’s manner betrayed, for a time, a touch of severity ; unlucky, 
too, that Mrs. Godwin could scarcely be brought to speak to Patrick 
Strafford without an intensified langour of condescension. Every- 
one had been very selfish, she reflected, and there the matter soon 
ended, so far as her own conscience was concerned; but Henrietta saw 
deeper than the surface, and her own tenderness increased, striving 
as best it might to fill the gap left by May’s behaviour. Behind the 
scenes the girl felt fully and wearifully conscious of a constant state 
of friction between her mother and sister. While smilingly lament- 
ing the prospective loss of her daughter to that portion of the 
outside world which took the shape of callers, Mrs. Godwin already 
began to feel that to get the wedding over would be an unmitigated 
relief. 

Conscious of some new discomfort caused by May’s presence, she 
had begun to dread, those half-playful, half-ironical remarks which 


always found out some weak spot and lacerated it. School life had ~ 


not improved the girl’s manners. 

Unfortunately the old market of experience admits no messengers. 
Everyone must make their own purchases, and in this instance 
education had been dearly bought. There was no harm in May, 
beyond an inrooted lightness, which would always stop safely at the 
surface of things, and a conviction equally inrooted, though undefined, 
that it is more pleasant in this life to receive than to give. 

Henrietta, who had looked forward to unlimited pleasant com- 
panionship during the next few months, could not but feel that the 
airy castle of expectation lay shattered at the outset. The eager 
tenderness in her manner during the next few weeks, showed that 
she could not do enough for the sister so scon to be taken away from 
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her; while May’s behaviour in return was generally sufficiently 


affectionate. 
Very kind letters had been received from old Sir Patrick, and 


from Captain Strafford’s mother, together with an invitation to 
spend a week in Lancaster Gate, a proposal which May gladly 
accepted. Jt would be so convenient for shopping, and if the old 
uncle wished to inspect her, she had no objection, and apparently no 
fear as to the result of his scrutiny. In her future mother-in-law, 
she felt sure of an ally beforehand, and the event justified her 
anticipations. 

Sir Patrick fell an easy prey to the girl’s merry talk, and fresh 
youthfulness. She had plenty of style too, he decided, and knew 
how to dress; and as for having no fortune, why that didn’t matter 
a bit, Patrick would have enough for both of them. It had been the 
desire of his heart for some years now that his nephew should marry, 
and as May came up to town bent on making herself charming, she 
won golden opinions, and her week’s stay lengthened into a fortnight. 
The wedding was definitely fixed for the middle of June, and she 
returned home laden with pretty things, and with her head in a 
whirl of pleasure. 

In the meantime Mrs. Godwin’s manner to Henrietta showed 
a decided increase of interest and affection. Some people value none 
of their possessions, nay, are careless of them, till the outside world 
has either nodded or shaken its head. The seal of approval once 
set, their own estimation goes up fifty per cent., and in this particu- 
lar instance, May’s startling assertion had at last opened Mrs. 
Godwin’s eyes to a very palpable truth. ‘ Facts are stubborn 
things!’’ During the next few weeks, for one reason or another, 
Ted constantly appeared at Godwin’s Rest. As Jeremiah once 
remarked confidentially to Sophie, he should think his lordship’s 
horse must begin to know its way over by this time. 





(To be continued.) 











